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The ‘BANK-INSURANCE’ Group 
of managed Unit Trusts provides 
a choice of freely-marketable 
investments spread over the shares 
of selected British banks, insurance 
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ln the present state 
of medical knowledge..”’ 


To inspire confidence is, for a Doctor, a valuable 
part of his treatment., But the ‘ bedside manner’ 
is undergoing a change. To this wiser generation 
the Doctor is willing to admit that there are 
limits to medical science. “ In the present state 
of medical knowledge’”’, he says, ““ we cannot 
always be sure ” And it is precisely because 
of his candour that we trust him. 

But one thing he is sure about: that physical and 
nervous vitality can only be restored by supplying 
the nerves and blood generously with organic 
phosphorus and protein. ‘ Sanatogen’ supplies 
this organic phosphorus and protein in a form 
that even the most enfeebled digestion can 
assimilate. If you are convalescing after illness, 
or if you feel listless, ‘ nervy ’, run-down, there is 
one sure way of restoring 
your energy and vitality— 
by taking ‘Sanatogen ’ every 
day for eight weeks. 


Take an eight weeks’ course of 


‘SSANATOGEN’ 


A brand of Casein and Sodium Giycero-phos phate (Trade Mark) 
the Nerve Tonic Food 
—and live up to life again! 


Obtainable af all chemists in 19/9 jars (8 weeks’ course) and 2/3, 3/3, 5/9 and 10]/9 tins. 


Trade Mark of Genate 
lium Glycero-phosphate 


A ‘GENATOSAN’ product. The word ‘ SANATOGEN’ fs the 


nd denotes their fame brand of Casein and Soc 
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SALE PRICE 
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THE BURBERRY 


(For Men and Women) 
In Airylight Gabardine Weather- 


proof. Fully lined 7 / 
5 a 


proofed check. 
SALE PRICE 
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Weatheralls, Robustors in fancy tweed. 
usuaALLy £7.10.0 ana £8.5.0 
race £4.10.0 
PRICE ry s 
S.-B. Urbitors in dark grey Cheviot 
Semi-fitting, concealed buttons, flap 
pockets, set-in sleeves. Sleeve and 
shoulders lined. 
usua cy £8.5.0 £5 5 1) 
SALE PRICE ewe 
SUITS 
Lounge, Scotch 10.0". and Cheviots. 
usua ty £8. ° £4, 5. 0 
SALE pains 
Sports Suits. Coat is cut lounge shape 
without belt. All sizes. 
usuatcy £9.10.0 to £11.15.0 
it £6.7.6 
PRICE ef@e 
SHOOTING AND 
FISHING JACKET 
Burberry pag og aoe pockets, 
pivot sleeves, fully lined 
WHI. 3343 


BURBERRYS tro HAYMARKET, LONDON, s.w.1 
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SOCIETY 


HILDA, — Mother- 
less, father out of 
work, one of the 
1,200 children re- 


ceived year, 


* THINK 


OF THE HUN- 
DREDS of destitute 
children who are 
still in need of a 
helping hand. 
4,800 
CHILDREN NOW 
IN OUR CARE, 
Gifts gratefully 
received, 
OLD TOWN HALL, 
KENNINGTON, S.E.i1. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S address to Congress on 
Wednesday may justly be termed a historic utterance, 
for it stated the issues facing the United States in the inter- 
national field with a force, a clarity and a candour which no 
American President since Woodrow Wilson could command. 
Mr. Roosevelt’s thesis was admirably simple; over large 
areas of the world, he declared, the downfall of democracy, 
the repudiation of religion and the destruction of international 
good faith have gone hand in hand. “ The United States 
rejects such an order, and retains its ancient faith.’ From 
that starting-point the President advanced significantly far. 
He spoke of a situation in which men must prepare to defend 
not only their homes but the tenets of faith and humanity 
whereby they stand, ard he observed pointedly that there 
were other methods than war of bringing pressure to bear on 
aggressors. The speech embodied at once a warning, an 
invitation—the offer of an international conference on peaceful 
settlement, arms limitation and freedom of commerce was 
renewed—and a resolve, which will be given concrete shape 
when the President makes his request next week for large 
appropriations for naval expansion and fortifications in the 
Pacific. In domestic affairs Mr. Roosevelt will still have to 
face strong opposition, but it looks as if in its present temper a 
united country would support his foreign policy. He has 
been educating his countrymen diligently and wisely, and 
the process is not completed yet. 
* x * * 


M. Daladier on Tour 

On his triumphal tour to Corsica and Tunis this week, 
M. Daladier has been received, as might be expected, with 
intense enthusiasm. He was able to set out with a more 
peac:ful mind since the French Budget, after a fierce debate, 
had been passed. M. Daladier has taken every opportunity 
of affirming the integrity of France and her Empire, and her 
will and capacity to defend herself. Assertions of French 


** invincibility ” would be more impressive with aeroplanes 
to support them; yet the vigour with which M. Daladier 
and M. Bonnet have rejected Italy’s extravagant demands 
seem to have been effective. Italian pretensions have 
certainly diminished in the last fortnight. There are indeed 
faint yet encouraging signs of improvement in France’s 
situation. Internally, M. Reynaud has had more political 
success than could have been expected, capital is flowing back 
to France, and the bank rate has been reduced. Externally, 
much depends on the results of General Franco’s offensive 
and of Mr. Chamberlain’s visit to Rome. In Germany it is 
pointed out that France cannot permanently oppose an Italy 
which enjoys the friendship of the Reich and of Great Britain. 
But Italy cannot in fact enjoy British friendship while her 
present attitude towards France persists. 

* x x * 


The Battle for Spain 


A fortnight ago General Franco opened his great offensive 
against Catalonia. The front stretches 70 miles from the 
foothills of the Pyrenees in the north, through the plain of 
Lerida in the centre, to the coastal ranges through which 
the Ebro flows to the sea in the south. The insurgent attack 
has been delivered with overwhelming superiority in the air 
and in artillery; but the Republicans have had time to 
prepare a system of defences in depth, and so far the insurgent 
gains have been indecisive, though they have captured, in 
the north, Artesa de Segre, an important road junction with 
Barcelona, Tremp and Lerida. The fiercest fighting has 
been in the southern sector, where four Italian divisions under 
General Gambara have been held up by Colonel Lister’s 
troops eight miles from their objective, Borjas Blancas, which 
commands the road to Barcelona. The insurgents are now 
100 miles from Barcelona and 50 from Tarragona ; the fighting 
is likely to become fiercer as General Franco throws his full 
strength into the battle in order to win a decisive victory 
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before January 11th, the date of Mr. Chamberlain’s visit to 
Rome. An insurgent victory would have the gravest effects 
on the visit, and on the future of this country and her ally 
France. 

* * * *x 


Prince Konoye’s Resignation 


The resignation of Prince Konoye’s Government is a 
direct result of the increasing strain of Japan’s war with 
China. It is evident that war-needs call for a further 
militarisation of Japan’s economy, on the lines of Admiral 
Suetsugu’s plan for “ national reorganisation”; but the 
speed and thoroughness which the Army requires in its 
execution exceed what the political parties are willing to 
accept. Almost certainly the Army’s demands will necessi- 
tate some form of totalitarian Government and further 
restrictions on the power of the two main political parties, 
the Minseito and the Seiyukei. The measures Prince 
Konoye was likely to accept. would in all probability have 
been too moderate for the Army and too extreme for the 
political parties. He has resigned rather than undertake 
responsibility for the policies demanded by the state of affairs 
in China and face the political crisis they may provoke. His 
most probable successor, Baron Hiranuma, the seventy-three- 
year-old President of the Privy Council, is an extreme 
Nationalist, whose views may be acceptable to the Army ; 
as a civilian he is less antipathetic to the political parties than 
an admiral or a general. The new Prime Minister’s task 
will be even harder than that of Prince Konoye’s in the first 
eighteen months of a war, unexpectedly prolonged, which 
was entered on so lightheartedly and may end so disastrously. 


x x * & 


Naval Discussions 


In one sense there is definite satisfaction to be derived 
from the proposed increase in Germany’s naval strength, 
The case is so completely covered by her naval agreements 
with Great Britain that her action has given no cause for 
alarm; in other circumstances it certainly would have. 
The absence of any friction caused by Germany’s claim is 
proof of the value, in international relations, of acting under 
clearly prescribed rules laid down by treaty. Under the 
agreements with Great Britain Germany has the right to 
equality in submarines and to five A-class cruisers, two more 
than her present strength. She voluntarily restricted herself 
from exercising this right, unless “ special circumstances ” 
should arise. In her view such circumstances have arisen, 
owing presumably to the increase in Russia’s Baltic Fleet ; 
and, as the terms of the agreements prescribe, she has notified 
Great Britain of her intention to exercise her right and given 
an opportunity for discussion. Her action is wholly legitimate 
and intelligible; only two possibilities give grounds for 
uneasiness. The first is that other countries may be provoked 
into further increases which will affect Great Britain; the 
second, energetically denied by the German Press, that her 
new submarines may be destined for use from bases she 
may acquire, or obtain the use of, in the Mediterranean or 


on the Atlantic. 
*x * «x x 


Transatlantic Air Routes 


The links between this country and America grow more 
numerous almost weekly. The television transmissions 
from Alexandra Park (officially limited to a thirty miles range) 
which were picked up in New York this week may as yet be 
only in the nature of a freak, but the event is clearly a portent. 
In the meantime the Air Ministry has promised a mail service 
across the Atlantic for the spring which will coincide oppor- 
tunely with the visit of the King and Queen to America. 
Anything that links the two principal English-speaking 
countries more closely is to be cordially welcomed, and the 
initiation of an air-mail service will certainly help to do 
that, but it is premature to prophesy, as Mr. H. G. Wells 
has been doing, that “ American papers and journals will 



































be selling in England, and vice versa, almost up to dat i 
London will get the New York Sunday Supplements earliey a £53 
than San Francisco.” An air-mail service between England Childre 
and South Africa for instance is now well-established, but the fund wi 
cost of carrying papers as modest in weight and bulk aj ‘demi 
The Spectator is still prohibitive. But when letters can be = i sid 
conveyed across the Atlantic in 24 hours business will be Czech | 
promoted and personal contacts drawn appreciably closer. earmark 
7 a * 7 * Relief i 
Economy at Geneva religiou: 
The Committee appointed to recommend economies ig sufferin; 
the administration of the League of Nations has, as wai the ma) 
expected, decided to propose a cut of 20 per cent. in them democr 
League Budget. It could hardly have done otherwise. On beliefs 
the one hand, several Stat:s which contributed largely to the which 
League’s income are no l:nger members of the League, andj For tha 
on the other, certain d:partments of the Secretariat, forgg has TeS] 
example the Disarmament and Political Sections, have no 
work to occupy staffs on the scale maintained ten years ago. The D 
On the other hand, the Financial and Economic, Health and In 2 
Social Sections are as active as ever, and their work should Tuesda 
clearly not be curtailed ; nor should that of the International « The 
Labour Office, which, however, has to reduce its expenditure the ge 
by rather over £50,000. The changes do not take immediate§ |: 
with tt 
effect (except that a grant of about £45,000 for League . | 
. a journa 
representation at the World’s Fair at New York goes by the repute 
board) as they have to be ratified by the League Assembly in in En 
September. There has been no real basis for the charge that of the 
in the process of reduction of staff political considerations, in as “ th 
the shape of the elimination of officials distasteful to totali-B « wy 


tarian governments will prevail, but Assembly delegates will 


begs 
no doubt keep an eye on that. _ werd 


ducing 
* * * *x Geoffr 
Confusion in East Norfolk an imj 
The East Norfolk by-election raises some interesting 18 2 P 
questions. How far is it desirable that local parties should Where 
choose their own candidates ? What right has a party central Testtal 
office to send down to the constituencies “ carpet-baggers ” from g 2bout 
a distance? Do Members of Parliament represent their § Po4* 
constituencies or a political caucus in London? In any case Tetcet 
the central office’s choice of candidate in East Norfolk presents § b¢ she 
some singular features. Mr. Medlicott, rejected by local VIII's 
Conservatives and approved by the Liberal-National and but it 
Conservative Association, is a Liberal-National solicitor MteTV 
from London, distinguished in the past, like his leader Sir 
John Simon, for devotion to the principles of free trade and § In F: 
a Wee-Free dislike of coalitions. With no intimate experience The 
of agriculture, and with full support from the Government, Regin 
he offers himself as a suitable representative of the East Norfolk § yore 
farmers, whose strongest desire is to oppose the Government’s Regin 
agricultural policy on grounds of high protection. Mr. pecn 
Medlicott’s agricultural programme is that the farmers should they. 
wait for the excellent policy the Government is about to § p,¢k4 
reveal. It is not surprising that local Conservatism should § 4, ¢, 
have revolted in favour of Mr. Wright, a local farmer, who the 2 
has the support of the National Farmers’ Union. Whatever § Com, 
may be thought of his agricultural policy, his claim to be § jnvok 
in a position to carry to Westminster a far more intimate garro 
knowledge of affairs in the constituency than his National § 4, pe 
Liberal opponent can hardly be contested. he « 
* * * * to be 
The Czech Refugees wisd 
The report which Sir Harry Twyford has issued showing tedly 
the present position of the fund for the relief of Czech refugees the | 
which he opened in October when he was Lord Mayor of who 
London, is a reminder of the magnitude of the task with —— 
which private .charity, unaided by any Government grant, | ‘°2" 
has had to cope. Of the £360,000 which was subscribed J Dette 
within a few weeks £350,350 has been used for the relief of | V4lU“ 
refugees, and of this the largest single item was the £260,000 Offic 
which went to the Prague Committee for the relief of the Hon 
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destitute and homeless. Other grants include £80,000 to 
the British Committee for refugees from Czecho-Slovakia, 
and £5,000 each to the British Red Cross and the Save the 
Children Fund. The total expenses of administering the 
fund were £2,511, or 0.7 per cent. of the sum raised. An 
epidemic of diphtheria in a refugee camp was arrested with 
the aid of a grant made by the Prague Committee to the 
Czech Red Cross, and two sums of £3,000 each have been 
earmarked for destitute journalists and school children. 
Relief is being granted irrespective of political opinions or 
religious beliefs, but the fact remains that these people are 
suffering now because they held the views that are held by 
; wail the majority of people in this country. They believed in 
n the democracy and they hated dictatorship, and because of their 
Oni beliefs they are homeless and penniless today. Munich, 
‘© the Which averted war from us, spelt flight and exile for them. 
, andj For that reason the Government, as well as private charity, 
for has responsibilities towards them. 
fe no *x x x * 


| 280.8 The Duty of the Press 
: ang In an important and valuable leading article in last 








ies in 


ould Tuesday’s Yorkshire Post, based in part on the article on 
om “The Government and the Press ” in last week’s Spectator, 
iture 


the general question of the duty of the Press is handled 
with the firmness and clarity that might be looked for in a 
journal which has contributed its full share to the high 
repute in which the half-dozen principal provincial papers 
in England and Scotland are rightly held. The essence 
of the relationship between Ministers and the Press, so far 


diate 
ague 
y the 
ly in 

that 


S> IN as “the Press” means editors, is contained in the question 
ale “ What shall we say of proprietors and editors-who tamely 
will print just what they are asked to print?” and by intro- 
ducing the word “ proprietor” the writer raises (as Mr. 
Geoffrey Mander does in our correspondence columns today) 
an important issue too often overlooked. Only at one point 
ting 38 a principle in any degree disputable laid down; that is 
yuldi@ where it is stated uncompromisingly that “‘ nothing should 
tral restrain a newspaper from telling the public the full truth 
rom about current events to the best of its power.” Even in 
heir @ peace time there may be events regarding which a certain 
case reticence is proper in the national interest—which must 
ants be sharply distinguished from party interest. King Edward 
ycal @ VIII’s proposed marriage may or may not be a case in point, 
and but it at least suggests that cases in point may—at rare 
itor @ intervals—occur. 
Sir x * * ® 
and @ [In Favour of Flogging 
eee The observations on corporal punishment made by Sir 
“nt; @ Reginald Coventry at Worcester Quarter Sessions on Monday 
olk were reported at length, which is hardly a kindness to Sir 
1S B Reginald, for they were not wise remarks. He “ knew it had 
Mr. been said that corporal punishment did not cure people, but 
uld they would have difficulty in finding any men ever coming 
0 @ back for a second dose.” It is not clear what steps Sir Reginald 
uld F has taken to look for such cases ; he might perhaps consult 
ho F the report and minutes and evidence of the Home Office 
"et § Committee on Corporal Punishment on the point. He 
be F invoked in support of his contention “ the professional 
ate F garrotters of Liverpool and Cardiff, who could look forward 
nal F to being spared the only punishment which deterred them— 
the cat o’ nine tails” ; this is a subject on which more seems 
to be known at Worcester than at Liverpool or Cardiff. The 
wisdom of the abolition of corporal punishment is admit- 
ng tedly an arguable question, but the evidence worth hearing on 


63 the subject is that of persons, such as frison governors, 
of ‘§ Who are in a position to see what the effect of flogging on a 


th man really is. | High Court Judges, who pass a flogging 
rt, sentence and have no concern with its execution, are little 
d better qualified than, say, bankers, to pronounce on its penal 


of value. Having heard evidence from every quarter, the Home 
0 Office Committee reached a unanimous conclusion, and the 
e Home Secretary was fully justified in adopting it. 





Aspects of Parliament 


Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: 1938 was a 
disappointing year for both the Opposition parties. Their 
attacks upon the Government were frequently damaging, 
but somehow their own position was not strengthened 
thereby. The fault lay principally with the Labour Front 
Bench. The aim of an Opposition which genuinely wishes 
to dispossess the existing administration should always 
be to drive a wedge into the ranks of the Government’s 
supporters. Too often, however, Labour speeches in the 
House of Commons have had the effect of consolidating 
rather than dividing the Conservative majority. They are 
still over-apt to relapse into general invective about decaying 
capitalism instead of concentrating upon the immediate 
shortcomings of Ministers. 

a * * * 


But the trouble does not end there. The weakness of 
the Parliamentary Labour Party lies not merely in its tactics 
but in its personnel. Mr. Attlee indeed discharges the 
routine duties of Leader of the Opposition to the general 
satisfaction; also there is no one whose arguments read 
better in Hansard. Unfortunately the manner is not equal 
to the content, and Mr. Attlee’s fiercest criticisms sound 
like the contributions of a diffident undergraduate to a 
college debating-society. Mr. Arthur Greenwood goes 
to the other extreme and tears a passion to tatters upon 
the smallest provocation. Sir Stafford Cripps and Mr. 
Herbert Morrison, both of whom are excellent performers 
in debate, are not called upon sufficiently often. Mr. 
Alexander, Mr. Tom Johnston and Mr. Dalton are, of 
course, thoroughly capable Parliament men. But all these 
leaders are by way of being veterans. What the team badly 
needs, as the football scribes would say, is new blood. In 
this Parliament the only permanent recruits to the Front 
Bench have been Mr. Noel Baker and Mr. James Griffiths. 
It is difficult to see why the party does not promote Mr. 
Aneurin Bevan and Lieut.-Commander Fletcher, and 


reinstate Mr. Pritt in the front row. 
«x * x * 


The eighteen Liberal members have a difficult task. They 
still represent a substantial fraction of the electorate, especially 
in the country districts, and a nation-wide organisation. 
They are therefore constrained, in spite of their diminutive 
numbers, to act as a fully-equipped Opposition party and 
not merely as a subordinate group. It is a gallant endeavour 
and, on the whole, a successful one. They continue to be 
admirably led by Sir Archibald Sinclair (surely the most 
romantic figure among all the party chiefs) and they have 
two first-class debaters in Mr. Kingsley Griffith and Major 
Gwilym Lloyd George. Mr. Mander is an expert Parlia- 
mentary picador who can goad to frenzy even the most 
bovine of Ministers. Nevertheless the Liberals as a body 
tend to become too much a party of specialists, each member 
confining himself to certain subjects. No doubt it is a neces- 
sary arrangement in their reduced circumstances, but it does 
not always make for effectiveness in debate. Specialists 


frequently tend to miss the wood for the trees. 
* * * * 


Transport House remains apparently hostile to any idea 
of a National Opposition or Populat Front. But, by all 
accounts, the movement towards electoral co-operation is 
growing in the constituencies, particularly in the south and 
west. The issues that divide Liberals and Labour have 
receded, temporarily at any rate, into the background. It 
remains as certain as anything can be in politics that Labour 
cannot win the next election unaided, while the Bridgwater 
result showed what can be achieved where all Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s opponents are gathered into one fold. Nevertheless 
it is doubtful whether even a Liberal-Labour alliance would 
be strong enough to defeat the National parties. It is still 
difficult to visualise any alternative Government without a 
Conservative breakaway. 
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THE ROAD 


Y this time next -week the Prime Minister’s visit 
to Rome will be near its end. Mr. Chamberlain 
may be wise or unwise to make the journey. The 
prospects of a satisfactory issue to the conversations 
may be good or bad. But the visit is. fixed; Mr. 
Chamberlain is about to start; and it can do nothing but 
harm to create the impression that he is going to Rome 
against the will of half the country, and that Signor 
Mussolini will be dealing not with a national leader 
but simply with a party chief. The time for argument 
about the expediency of the Rome visit is past; the 
time for argument about its consequences has not come. 
So long as the Prime Minister holds firm to certain 
principles—it is premature; at least, to charge him with 
betraying them—he will be representing the whole country 
at Rome, and it is but bare justice to withhold criticism 
of his mission till its results are known. 


In spite of much that can be said against the visit to 
Rome there is more to be said in its favour. It will 
gratify Signor Mussolini; it will gratify the Italian 
people ; and it is easier to reach reasonable agreements 
when that atmosphere is created than when hostility 
and suspicion prevail. It is all to the good, moreover, 
that there is no agenda for the Rome talks ; that means 
that they can remain merely talks, and end, even if 
nothing tangible is achieved, without a sense of frustration 
and failure on either side. There is no lack of subjects 
for discussion, and they are fér the most part the kind 
of subjects whose profitable discussion depends on the 
nature of the personal contact established—though 
at best the omens for the present meeting are hardly 
auspicious. Italy is adopting towards France an attitude 
which every unbiased Englishman must regard as intoler- 
able. Signor Mussolini, with his insistence on a victory for 
General Franco in Spain, runs clean counter to every 
British idea of fair play, and the present scale of the 
Italian offensive against Catalonia is a cynical comment 
on the provision that the Anglo-Italian agreement 
should not enter into force till “a settlement of the 
Spanish question” had been effected. But here Mr. 
Chamberlain has gratuitously relinquished his strategic 
advantage by ratifying the agreement with its basic 
condition unfulfilled. 


But it remains true—and this is the real justification 
for the Rome visit—that it is to our interest and Italy’s 
interest that Anglo-Italian relations should be better 
than they are. And inturest is sometimes a_ better 
guarantee of performance than parchment. An improve- 
ment in those relations would have far-reaching con- 
sequences. It would affect Egypt, it would affect 
Palestine, it would affect Spain, and it would inevitably 
affect France, even though France has made it clear 
that she prefers to deal without intermediaries with any 
claims which Italy may put forward at her expense. 
But is there, in fact, any reasonable prospect of Anglo- 
Italian relations being improved as the result of a 
Chamberlain-Mussolini conversation ? There does seem 
to be a prospect, even a reasonable prospect, of some 
advance in that direction. In the first place the Prime 
Minister should be able to convince the Duce that 
this country entertains no kind of hostile designs against 
Italy anywhere. It is no doubt fantastic that Italy should 
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imagine that we do. It was fantastic that she shoul 
have imagined that: when we joined in sanctions againg 
her we were doing it for some ends of our own. By 
she undoubtedly did believe that. Each of-us today j 
in a position to do the other great damage in the Mediter 
ranean; Italy fears that communications may be cu 
at Gibraltar or Suez; we believe they may be cut on 
the Sicily-Pantellaria-Tunis line. It is to the common 
interest of both countries that free communication should 
be maintained from the Atlantic to the Indian Ocean, and 
the possibility of exchanging assurances calculated to 
carry some conviction on that point is not to be excluded, 
particularly if the Prime Minister is able to indicate, 
as he well might, that reasonable suggestions regarding 
the control of the Suez Canal would be received in a 
reasonable spirit. 


It is, of course, imperative that there shall be no 
question of buying peace by concessions at this or any 
other country’s expense. So far from lending the smallest 
support to the doctrine that General Franco must be 
allowed to win in Spain, Mr. Chamberlain will, it is 
to be hoped, urge with all his force the principle that 
the destiny of Spain is for the people of Spain, and no 
one else, to determine. That has been the policy of 
this country throughout, and though it may be late in 
the day to entertain any hope of its appealing to Signor 


Mussolini, it has to be remembered that the Spanish} 


adventure is increasingly unpopular and _ increasingly 
costly, and that the prospect of a better understanding 
regarding the Mediterranean generally might dispose 
the Duce to take advantage of any opportunity Mr. 
Chamberlain may be able to offer him of ending without 
loss of prestige an enterprise whose abandonment 
would imperil no single Italian interest. It is still true that 
the average Italian is at heart Anglophile, and the 
removal of barriers between the two countries would 
add to Signor Mussolini’s popularity, as he quite well 
knows. Between totalitarianism and democracy there 
are and always must be fundamental differences, but 
unless one or other is to be eliminated from the world 
they have somehow to find means to live together, and 
one task Mr. Chamberlain will no doubt set himself 
will be to convince Italian statesmen and people that 
whatever our views on their internal régime may be, we 
regard it as exciusively their concern and not ours. 


Unless those prophets are right who predict (and, 
like most prophets, give the impression that they will 
be distressed if their vaticinations prove wrong) that 
the Prime Minister is going to Rome to receive demands 
from Signor Mussolini, and can be counted on to accede 
submissively to all of them, the visit is unlikely to do 
harm and may quite well do good. In spite of the relation- 
ship of guest and host frank interchanges may be looked 
for, in the course of which Mr. Chamberlain will no 
doubt take the opportunity, without entering on the 
discussion of any specific points at issue between France 
and Italy, to indicate that the organised Italian Press 
attacks on France are as strongly disapproved in London 
as they are in Paris. If, as seems to be the case, the 
United States has been intimating at Rome that in certain 
eventualities her economic strength could and would be 
thrown into the scale in support of the: international 
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order she believes in, it would seem opportune for the 
Prime Minister to let it be realised that the United States 
js not the only country which has considerable strength 
and is in a position to use it in case of need for the support 
of its friends and the inconvenience of others. For all: 
the flamboyance of her officialised Press, Italy has abund- 
ant grounds for anxiety—the Spanish war has already cost 
her more in men and money than the Abyssinian—and 
for all his public eulogies of the Anti-Comintern Pact 





Signor Mussolini knows perfectly well that it is his axis- 
partner and not himself who is going to dominate 
South-Eastern Europe. He would be far less than the 
astute politician he has shown himself to be if he did not 
welcome the chance of a little reinsurance in the shape of 
friendship with Great Britain. That is obviously a 
situation in which, as the Prime Minister would put it, 
out of this nettle, misunderstanding, may be plucked the 
flower, appeasement. 


AN EDUCATIONAL REVOLUTION 


HE Spens Report on Secondary Education has been 
received with general approval. Indeed, there could 
hardly be any other immediate reaction to a document 
which, the fruit of five years’ work, is at once a history of 
the secondary school system, a treatise on education and 
educational method, and a long-term programme of 
educational reform. If its recommendations are accepted, 
a revolution will be made in the system of popular educa- 
tion in this country; and, as its authors emphasise, 
the future of democracy may depend on the results of 
that revolution. The great merit of the Report is that it 
brings the whole system of secondary education, that is, 
of State-aided instruction for children between 11 and 16 
or over, under a single plan, in which it attempts to 
give the various types of instruction offered their proper 
place and importance. Criticism of so far-reaching a 
scheme is inevitable and necessary. On another page of 
this week’s Spectator appears a comment on the Report 
which, coming from the headmaster of a great secondary 
school, is of particular value. But on a subject of such 
importance to a democracy, where education must 
take the place of mere authority, it is the duty not only of 
the schoolmaster, but also of every parent and every citizen 
to make up his own mind for himself. 


In a valuable introduction the Report gives a formula 
which describes the purpose of its recommendations. 
The primary purpose of secondary education, it is stated, 
is to provide for the needs of the adolescent. The formula is 
at once too wide and too narrow. In a day school, at 
least, education should not, and cannot, provide for all 
the needs, or even the most important needs, of the 
adolescent. The road home from school is in many 
senses a greater teacher than the school itself; and 
by far the greatest influences on the child’s character and 
personality will come from his life outside school, and 
especially his family. So far as the school tries to exercise 
that influence itself it is likely to diminish the efficiency 
with which it performs its proper function, which is, 
above all, that of imparting knowledge. It is likely also to 
restrict that liberty of development which is the great 
merit of secondary school education. On the other hand, 
the formula is too narrow, because a system of popular 
education must provide not only for the needs of the child, 
but for the needs of the nation. The Report, indeed, 
implicitly recognises this by an attempt to provide a 
stream of properly equipped recruits for industry and 
commerce which is not wholly dictated by the needs of 
the adolescent himself. 


This attempt has led the Spens Committee to recom- 
mend the most important of its administrative reforms. 
Complete “‘ parity,” in status, staff, equipment, prestige, 
should be established between the grammar schools and 


the technical high schools, which it is proposed to 
develop, so that the only reasons for choosing to send a 
child to one or the other should be his capacity and 
suitability. For the first two years, that is, from 11 to 13, 
the instruction given at both schools will be more or less 
the same, and lay the basis for a “ liberal ” education ; 
at the age of 13 there will be opportunities for transfer 
from one school to the other. It is intended that instruc- 
tion in the technical schools shall be of such a kind that it 
will provide both a general education and a proper 
training for industry. These recommendations are all 
excellent; if carried out they will repair the greatest 
deficiency in the existing system—the lack of a proper 
training-ground for recruits for industry—and it is 
impossible to quarrel with the Committee’s belief that 
industrial training can be a medium for a liberal 
education. 


In the case of the grammar schools the Committee’s 
recommendations seem less satisfactory, perhaps because, 
in their zeal for establishing parity, its members are 
willing, even anxious, to sacrifice what has been hitherto 
one of the grammar school’s most important functions. 
As the Report emphasises, almost with regret, the great 
prestige of the grammar schools has been won by the 
opportunities they have offered of educating the children 
of the poor and the middle class for the universities, 
the learned professions and the civil service. They have, 
indeed, been the medium by which the children of the 
poor have been enabled to compete with less inequality 
with the children of the rich. The whole tenor of the 
Report indicates that this function is to become of 
subsidiary importance. If that is so, social inequality 
will be increased, and the nation itself will suffer serious 
loss ; especially because, with the childlessness of the 
rich, the nation must increasingly look to the children of 
the working class for its civil servants, doctors, teachers, 
lawyers and clergy. 

The Committee, however, emphasises that only a 
minority of grammar school pupils enter the universities, 
and that the instruction offered should be adapted 
chiefly to the needs of the majority who will complete 
their formal education at 16. It is to be hoped, indeed it 
is inevitable, that in the future a larger proportion will 
proceed to the universities; and the Committee’s 
fear of an over-production of “ intellectuals” may be 
better guarded against by improved planning of entries 
into grammar schools and technical schools than by 
alteration of curricula in grammar schools in a way that 
may make it more difficult for its pupils to compete 
with the’ products of more expensive establishments, 
There is no doubt that curricula, and especially the 
system of examination, need to be altered. But, even in 
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the interests of the majority who will complete their 
education at 16, it is doubtful whether the Committee’s 
recommendations should be approved as a whole. The 
principle they adopt is that the amount of “ information ” 
should be reduced, and the content of the curricula 
and examinations narrowed, in favour of developing 
the general .intelligence of the pupil. The distinction is 
superficially attractive, but may be. dangerously false ; 
for to many it has seemed that the benefit of alterations 
which have been demanded is that they will enable 





the pupil to master with less strain and exhaustion a 
greater. body of knowledge. It is knowledge;more than 
anything else that the children of a democracy need, 
and experience of what exact knowledge is. To draw a 
‘distinction between “information” and “ comprehen- 
sion,” and base an educational reform on that distinction, 
may be to turn children out of the schools knowing 
even less than they do now, and for that very reason 
less well equipped for increasing their knowledge 
themselves. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE “New Party” meeting at the Caxton Hall on 
Wednesday evening was by all accounts something 
between a disaster and a farce, and the new party may, I 
imagine, be written off as dead before it is born. What has 
happened is that a move well worth making, initiated by a 
number of serious and responsible people, has been ruined 
by the folly of others. The original small group intended to 
expand on Wednesday into a rather larger group of some 
thirty or forty and discuss future plans, which incidentally 
would mot have included the formation of a new party. 
Instead of that someone, or perhaps several someones, 
had issued invitations broadcast, with the result that a singular 
and heterogeneous collection of people assembled, necessi- 
tating a move from the small hall which had been engaged 
into a larger one, and towards the end of the meeting practically 
all the people round whom an effective movement could have 
been built walked out. The diligence of Mr. Randolph 
Churchill before and at the meeting does not seem to have 
helped matters. Nor did Mr. Victor Fisher. 


* *x * * 


It is curious how difficult it sometimes is to get what are 
quite clearly matters of fact, not opinion, established and 
accepted. Interested in some recent remarks on the connexion 
between garrotting and flogging, I consulted the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica on the subject, and there found the cate- 
gorical statement, “ An Act of 1863, imposing the penalty of 
flogging in addition to penal servitude for this offence, had 
the effect of stopping it almost entirely.” I believe this to 
be entirely inaccurate, and I note that the Attorney-General, 
speaking in the House of Commons on November 29th, 
referred to “‘ the Act of 1863, introduced by a private member 
and passed against the advice of the Home Secretary, who 
described it as panic legislation after the panic had passed. 
The offence of garrotting had ceased when the Act was 
passed.” ‘It is a matter on which, in view of present contro- 
versies, inaccuracy is unfortunate. 

* * * * 


Herr Hitler’s acquisition of Vermeer’s well-known picture, 
“The Artist in the Studio” is interesting on financial as 
well as artistic grounds. The picture was the property of 
the Czernin family and hung in Vienna. As to its value, 
I read that “its price was estimated at between £150,000 
and £200,000,” though how any figure is to be arrived at in 
the case of an owner hitherto unwilling to sell is not clear. 
If Herr Hitler has secured the picture for the German nation 
no difficulty about payment should arise, for it is no longer a 
question, as it would have been before the Anschluss, of 
finding foreign exchange for it. On the assumption that the 
purchase was a personal affair some surprise has been 
expressed that Herr Hitler, who is reputed to live austerely 
on a modest income, could have afforded it. But, in fact, 
what Herr Hitler’s official allowances are is not known, 
nor (apparently) is the price he paid for the picture. His own 
royalties from Mein Kampf must have amounted by this time 
to at least £100,000, and the sale of the volume continues to 
bring in a steady revenue. 


Coincidences have a certain interest. In the course of a 
casual conversation on Poland in which I took part at a London 
club at lunch-time on Monday I happened to mention the 
far-reaching claims put forward by Roman Dmowski, the 
Polish Celegate, at the Peace Conference. ‘“ Ah yes, what’s 
happened to Dmowski ?” someone asked. “I don’t know,” 
I said, not having heard of him, or mentioned him, for years, 
“T think he’s dead.” On leaving the club an hour or so 
later I bought an evening paper, and read: “ Dr. Roman 
Dmowski, Polish politician and writer, died today, aged 74.” 
On the same occasion someone mentioned, what I had never 
heard before, that Matthew Arnold acquired his famous 
“ sweetness and light” from Swift. A couple of hours later, 
in Sir Philip Hartog’s pamphlet on Kultur, I read “ ‘ Sweet- 
ness and Light’ is a phrase quoted by Arnold from Swift.” 


* * *x * 


An incident with an interesting bearing on the important 
question of the relation between advertisers in daily papers 
and editorial policy is mentioned in the World’s Press News. 
Plans for a £50,000 advertising plan for the radio industry 
were commended by one of their authors with the statement 
that such a campaign “would receive strong editorial 
support.” To that suggestion strong exception was taken 
by the Advertising Committee of the Newspaper Proprietors’ 
Association—very much to their credit, as it seems to me,— 
and apparently the whole scheme may be dropped. That 
will, of course, be a serious thing for the papers, but they 
seem ready to face it. 

* * * *x 

In a friendly letter in another column the Editors of Who’s 
Who suggest that what they call a more drastic rationalising, 
and what I should call (with great respect) a more rational 
editing of that indispensable volume “ would diminish to 
vanishing point the humanity and vivacity for which the 
volume is commonly said to be remarkable among works of 
reference.” With still greater respect I disagree. It would 
not reduce humanity or vivacity by an iota; I would not cut 
a syllable, for example, of the varied recreations of the Sitwell 
family ; it would only reduce tiresome self-advertisement. 
Would that really not be more gain than loss ? 

* * * * 

Under an Act of Parliament any unregistered person prac- 
tising, or holding himself out as being prepared to practise, 
dentistry, renders himself liable on conviction to a penalty 
not exceeding £100; that is as it should be. A Czech 
refugee, who is a qualified dentist, is anxious to treat his fellow- 
refugees at the settlement where he is living—of course free of 
charge ; that is as it should be. He is given to understand 
(though a local dentist has generously offered the use of his 
surgery for the purpose on Sundays) that if he does he will be 
breaking the law and in all likelihood be prosecuted ; is that 
as it should be ? It is a nice question. 

* * * * 

“We guarantee 100,000 sale of this, the novel of 1939.” 
Publisher’s Announcement. 

Even if we have to buy up the last 90,000 ourselves, 
presumably. JANUus. 
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THE FUTURE OF THE EMPIRE: L WARNING SIGNS 


By SIR ALFRED ZIMMERN 


[This is the first of a series of six articles on the problems that face the constituent parts of the British 
Commonwealth today. In next week’s SPECTATOR Sir Donald Cameron will write on “ The Crown Colonies”’| 


N proposing to the House of Commons the ratification 
I of the Anglo-Italian Agreement, the Prime Minister 
reinforced his case by quoting messages in its support from 
the Governments of South Africa and Australia. Similarly, 
in the controversy following the Munich Agreement, Govern- 
ment spokesmen have been able to claim, as a tribute to the 
success of Mr. Chamberlain’s policy, the widespread feeling 
of relief in the Dominions when war was averted. There can 
indeed be no doubt that none of the Dominion Governments 
relished the prospect of becoming involved in a war arising 
out of issues in Central Europe of which their peoples knew 
very little, and on which they themselves, owing to their lack 
of diplomatic and consular representation in that area, had 
no means of forming an independent judgement. But if the 
British public were to conclude from this that the United 
Kingdom and the Dominions were seeing eye to eye on foreign 
affairs it would be making a grievous mistake. 

There is no real harmony of views between Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s Government and the Governments of the various 
Dominions. In the case of New Zealand the divergence 
has been openly proclaimed on numerous occasions. As 
regards South Africa and Canada, the uneasiness of public 
opinion is sufficiently manifested by the repeated discussions 
in those countries on the question of “ neutrality in war- 
time,” which is a polite way of saying secession. Between 
Mr. de Valera and Mr. Chamberlain there has never been a 
harmony of views, and though danger makes strange bed- 
fellows it would be premature to imagine that common 
strategic interests had ripened into a community of policy. 
Only Australia remains: and of Australian foreign policy, 
in its present phase, it is legitimate to ask how much is 
originated in Canberra, in response to the actual currents 
of opinion in Australia, and how much is manufactured in 
London for Australian consumption. There was an unmis- 
takable Downing Street flavour about some of the recent 
Australian Ministerial utterances on foreign affairs, which 
more skilful editing would have been at pains to remove. 

The real fact of the matter is that never, since the Dominions 
assumed responsibility for the conduct of foreign policy, 
have the divergencies between London and public opinion 
in the various Dominions been so great as they are today. 
This serious state of affairs is hidden from the public here at 
home behind the ambiguous formulae of Imperial Conference 
reports and the soothing generalities of ceremonial and after- 
dinner speeches. But it very soon becomes evident to anyone 
who makes contact on the spot with opinion in the various 
Dominions, and it was manifested in many forms and in 
abundant measure at the Commonwealth Relations Conference 
that was held near Sydney during the first fortnight of last 
September. 

The verbatim report of the proceedings of that Conference 
will not be published. This is a pity, since it would have been 
very instructive for students of Commonwealth affairs. It 
is always more interesting to study expressions of opinion as 
they were actually presented than to be thrown back on to the 
interpretation of an editor or ‘“‘ Recorder,” however cor- 
scientious in his summarising. But the published report, 
when it appears, will be revealing enough : for it cannot help 
bringing out the main feature of the Conference. This was 
the bewilderment of public opinion in all parts of the Common- 
wealth at finding itself, for the time be‘ng, bereft of the moral 
leadership for which it has always been accustomed to look 
to the Government and people of Great Britain. 

The Conference was very carefully planned. The agenda 
fell broadly into two parts. The first part consisted of a 
discussion on the needs and interests of the individual 


Dominions, as seen from the angle of each one of them. The 
second part was supposed to draw together these separate 
interests into a coherent policy embodying an up-to-date 
conception of the British Commonwealth as a whole. As 
matters turned out, the separate needs and interests were very 
fully and frankly discussed. There was also a very full and 
frank discussion on what might be called Commonwealth 
ideals or directives, possible avenues for development in a 
better future. But what was wholly lacking was a thread to 
connect the hard facts of a very unideal present with the 
beautiful but unsubstantial theories set forth in the later 
sittings. Thus we parted on September 17th with a general 
feeling of malaise. What the atmosphere would have been 
had the Conference been held a month later one hesitates to 
surmise. 

It is very easy to see how this unsatisfactory state of affairs 
has arisen. The Commonwealth is an association of virtually 
independent States whose individual needs and interests are 
not such as to provide a natural bond of union. The attempt 
to bind it together on the basis of material interests was 
tried at Ottawa and proved a failure. Both Great Britain 
and the Dominions now realise their need for a closer 
economic relationship with the outside world. The trend 
of the population figures, by itself, is a sufficient argument 
in this connexion. The general acceptance of the principle 
of “ broadening out ” or “ liberalising ” or “ international- 
ising” Ottawa was, to some of us, one of the surprises of 
the Conference, though, here again, practical suggestions 
lagged sadly behind theories and wishes. But if material 
interests do not, and cannot be made to, bind the Common- 
wealth together, what is there to unite its peoples, now 
that they are adult and responsible and disposed each to 
plough its own furrow ? 

A few years ago there would have been a ready answer 
to this question in terms both of theory and of practical 
politics. “The theoretical answer was, and is still, forth- 
coming in the Balfour Report of 1926. The Common- 
wealth is not held together by material interests but by 
“positive ideals.” ‘‘Freedem is its life-blood” and 
“‘ peace, security and progress” are among its common 
purposes. And the instrument by which these “ positive 
ideals ” was to be translated into practical policies seemed 
at that time to be the League of Nations. 

The malaise which broods over the Commonwealth at 
the present time is due, in part, to the fact that the League 
of Nations is no longer—if it ever was—an effective agency 
through which the members of the Commonwealth can 
co-operate for common international purposes. There was 
a time when Geneva appeared to have replaced West- 
minster as the spiritual home of Commonwealth ideals. 
The eclipse of Geneva for the time being has left a gap 
which, so far as machinery goes, Westminster cannot fill. 
It is not Nature which prevents that, as it did in Burke’s 
time, but the sentiment of self-respect, sometimes called 
equality. 

But what Westminster might be doing is to provide, if 
not the machinery, at least the moral drive for the policy 
of individual Commonwealth members. It is here that 
London is felt to have failed so greatly in recent years and 
months. Our fellow-citizens in the Dominions are practical 
and “ realistic”? enough. They are prepared to make every 
allowance for a Great Britain caught unawares in a crisis 
and compelled hastily to perfect her island defences. But 
what they do not understand is that the crisis, instead of 
throwing us back on to fundamentals and so strengthening 
our common purposes, seems to have introduced into our 
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policy a nerveless and almost cringing temper, foreign to 
all that they have hitherto associated with us. As seen 
from the Antipodes, we seem to have lost almost all the 
attributes of our greatness, retaining only that condescending 
attitude which has so much weakened our influence in 
Geneva. There are immense reservoirs of goodwill, intelli- 
gence and public spirit in Australia and New Zealand only 


EE SE COR 
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waiting for an outlet. It is just that outlet which we scem 
at present unable to provide. We used to be a people of 
inarticulate but efficient “‘ doers.” Today we have become 
adepts at formulating ideals, but seem to have lost the will 
power to apply them in action. Until British citizens the 
world over feel that we still mean what we say and can act 
accordingly, the present malaise will continue. 


THE SPENS REPORT AND THE GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 


By Dr. TERRY THOMAS (Headmaster of Leeds Grammar School) 


HE long-awaited Report of the Consultative Com- 
mittee has arrived. After an expenditure of five 
years of patient effort and £2,896 6s. 2d. of public money, 
a scheme is produced for the complete reorganisation of 
our secondary school system. If the grammar schools 
wish to make any New Year resolutions, they will find some 
ready-made ones in this book of over 500 pages. By the 
terms of reference the Committee were asked to report 
on the organisation, inter-relation and the curriculum of 
schools providing education from the ages of 11-+- to 16. 
They have interpreted their instructions liberally and not 
feared to delve into all sorts of unexpected corners. 

The problem arose originally from the demand for more 
vocational or technical education in the secondary schools. 
There are many who think that this could have been met 
by a modification of the curriculum of the established 
secondary schools. Such schools would thus become multi- 
lateral schools with a technical side, a modern side and 
an academic side. The recent changes in the School 
Certificate Examination make this possible and a strong 
case can be made out for a period of consolidation and 
development in the existing schools instead of the drastic 
suggestions of the Committee. However, the Report 
recommends the complete severance of technical work from 
the secondary grammar school and the creation of a new 
type of school—the technical high school. The case for 
the multilateral school is examined and rejected mainly 
on the grounds that it would need big schools and lack 
the proper atmosphere. It is considered that contact with 
the staff and equipment of a technical college is essential. 
The child must grow up in the shadow of big machinery. 

An excellent historical sketch, for which the Committee 
are deeply indebted to Mr. R. F. Young, gives a background 
to the Report. The present uniformity in the curriculum 
and the lack of technical education are ascribed to the influence 
of the public schools and ancient grammar schools, the 
Board of Education Regulations for 1904 and the School 
Certificate Examination. It is rather interesting to note 
that this same committee in the Hadow Report of 1926 
recommended that all secondary schools should be called 
grammar schools. Then the old grammar schools were held 
up as examples ; now they are partially blamed for the static 
state of the curriculum. As to the other culprits, the Board 
could easily modify the Regulations to encourage multilateral 
schools, and the school certificate rigidity has already been 
broken down by the Secondary School Examinations 
Council. 

Possibly the most valuable part of the Report is the 
discussion of the curriculum of the grammar school. ‘‘ General 
Education ”’ is dismissed as a question-begging phrase, 
although unhappily the Committee are forced to use it them- 
selves, except for one gallant attempt to substitute “ all- 
round” on p. 169. The secondary school curriculum has 
been dominated by preparation for the universities, and 
the Report points out the dangers of the over-production 
of “‘ intellectuals.”” The influences which shape the curriculum 
are considered in detail and there is an interesting but unsatis- 
fying discussion on the amount of autonomy to be granted 
to the individual school. We are told that “‘ agents of public 
authority may usefully help the Schools ” and the committee 


assert their “faith in the English compromise between 
State regulation and freedom of teaching.” Again, ‘“‘ where 
the schools lose their freedom, the freedom of the individual 
citizen is in peril.” This is all very fine but, unfortunately, 
the effect of these Reports, of the tightening up of organisa- 
tion, of the advance to a neat totalitarian system of education, 
is that the schools do lose their freedom. There is an easy 
test of this. Ask the heads of the schools whether the trend 
of administration has been towards freedom or away from 
it. The general complaint is of more and more regimentation 
and more and more direction of the internal affairs of the 
school from outside. 

In their discussion of the curriculum the Committee 
contend that it is not necessary to study such a wide range of 
subjects and suggest that after the first two years the number 
should be limited. Since the word “ specialisation ” is taboo, 
this is called “ concentration.” Further suggestions are 
that difficult subjects should be dropped, there should be a 
lowering of standards and content and that the unifying subject 
should be English and the English tradition. There is much 


to be said for these recommendations, but they carry penalties 


in their train. The more obvious of them are that there will 
be fewer pupils studying languages and that the gap between 
the secondary grammar school and the public school will be 
widened. Care must be taken to see that the grammar school 
pupil is not handicapped in the competition for university 
scholarships and for professional posts. However, the time- 
table required overhaul, and the Committee have tackled it 
boldly, even going so far as to suggest a time distribution 
amongst the subjects. A good deal of attention is paid to 
the content of certain subjects, and these will be studied 
carefully by the heads of schools and the specialist teachers. 
A chapter on the School Certificate Examination is now largely 
out of date, as the reforms have already been initiated by the 
Secondary School Examinations Council, but it serves the 
useful purpose of setting on record the reasons for the recent 
changes. 

The Report gives some details of the organisation of the 
new Technical High Schools. Out of 27} hours, 6 will be 
devoted to English subjects and a pool of 3 hours may be 
given to German. Allowing for 3 hours for Physical and 
Aesthetic training, this enables the school to spend 15} hours 
on Mathematics, Science and practical subjects. The 
Headmaster is to be the head of a department and work 
under the Principal of the Technical.College. Each school 
will award leaving certificates on the basis of an internal 
examination. This is to be regarded as equivalent to the 
external School Certificate and equally acceptable as fulfilling 
the first condition for Matriculation. The Universities and 
Examining Boards will no doubt comment on this. In the 
meantime, should not this principle of internal examination 
be extended to the Grammar Schools—on the grounds 
of parity ? 

There are many other points which will give rise to endless 
argument, but it is only possible to summarise them here, 
The multilateral school cannot be entirely suppressed. In 
certain cases a Grammar School and a Modern School may 
be formed into a multilateral school. There should be an 
Establishment of Teachers—some to be paid at the secondary 
rate and others ‘at the elementary rate. Grammar Schools 
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would be allowed a higher proportion of posts on the 
secondary scale than Modern Schools. This is a -clever 
artifice to make secondary teachers pay for higher salaries 
in Modern Schools. Since parity is the password, the 
proper solution would be to put all Modern Schools on the 
secondary scale—but then this would cost money. A new 
Secondary Code to cover Grammar, Modern and Technical 
High School is advocated. The Committee boldly face 
the difficulties of the 100 per cent. Special Place system and 
propound a scheme for getting round some of the snags. 
Half the children are to have an absolute right to a special 
place, though not necessarily at the school their parents 
wish. A middle group is to be sorted by interview by 
the heads of schools. Twhe Committee are conscious that 
there will be criticism and charges of favouritism. This 
does not seem to show much confidence in parity. Again, 
schools differ in their degrees of freedom, and it is difficult 
to apply the full-blooded Special Place system without 
destroying the character and autonomy of certain schools. 

Compulsory inspection of Private Schools is proposed. 
This apparently would apply to the Public Schools. Some 


time is also spent on the slippery slope of transf2r. Schools 
are not to be beheaded, but some of their Sixth Forms may 
be transferred to another school, especially amongst large 
town schools. There should be transfer from the Grammar 
School to the Technical High School and vice versa. There 
should be transfer from the Modern School to the Grammar 
School or Technical High School, but not wice versa. 
There are, therefore, limits to the parity envisaged in 
the Report. 

Altogether the Report is very comprehensive and provoca- 
tive. The lack of symmetry of our higher education, 
especially on the technical side, definitely required attention, 
and the Committee set out a long-term policy. Nevertheless 
the adjustments might possibly have been made without the 
disturbance which the Report will create. After the Hadow 
Report, and the subsequent changes in School Certificate 
and Matriculation, perhaps secondary education should have 
been left to a period of quietude. However, we are to be 
reorganised with German thoroughness, but fortunately we 
are still left with the English freedom of criticism and 
discussion, 


A NEW PURITANISM 


By DR. W. B. SELBIE 


N the year 1563, a fateful and troublesome time in our island 
story, the then Speaker of the House of Commons 
addressed Queen Elizabeth in these words: “We now 
assembled, as diligent in our calling, have thought good to 
move your Majesty, to build a fort to the surety of the realm, 
to the repulsing of your enemies abroad: which must be 
set upon firm ground and steadfast, having two gates—one 
commonly open, the other as a postern with two watchmen 
at either of them—one governor, one lieutenant, and no good 
thing there wanting : the same to be named the Fear of God: 
the governor thereof to be God, Your Majesty the lieutenant, 
the stones the hearts of your faithful people, the two watchmen 
at the open gate to be called Knowledge and Virtue, the two at 
the postern gate to be called Mercy and Truth.” This quaint 
admonition seems almost to anticipate John Bunyan. Froude 
finds in it ‘‘ the very noblest spirit of English Puritanism,” 
and adds, “ all that was most excellent in English heart and 
feeling—the spirit which carried England safe at last through 
its trials—spoke in these words.” And what does it all mean 
but that we have here a recall to religion and to that moral 
rearmament which is our only sure shield in these days as it was 
in the days of old. 

It is the fashion now to decry Puritanism and all its works. 
Undoubtedly it had its bad side. In its decadence it stank 
in men’s nostrils and proved the truth of the words Corruptio 
optimi pessima. But at its best it was a very great thing 
“the noblest heroism ever transacted on this earth.” It 
entered into the warp and woof of our national life and 
character and like salt preserved it from corruption. 
Its effects were profound and lasting, and its spirit lives 
still, 

But if we are to interpret the Puritan spirit aright, and 
especially if we are to reproduce it under modern conditions, 
we must clearly distinguish between its essence and its acci- 
dents. The Calvinism of the Puritan leaders, their Bibliolatry 
and narrow scrupulosity all belonged to their historical 
environment and were so far accidental. The real pith and 
essence of their message is given in Speaker Williams’ address 
to his Queen—the fear of God as the beginning of wisdom 
and the source and inspiration of the virtuous life. 

Now it stands to reason that any real recall to religion 
must mean a revival of faith in God. Puritanism does put 
God in control and reads human life in terms of a guiding 
hand of God to be followed and a will of God to be done. 
Duty becomes the “ stern daughter of the voice of God,” 


¢ 


and daily labour must be carried on “ as ever in the great 
Taskmaster’s eye.” A profound belief in God’s sovereignty, 
in His providential care, and in the all-sufficiency of His 
grace, entered like iron into the blood of these men and 
enabled them to stand in an evil day. Such belief in the 
existence and activity of a living God is not easy of attain- 
ment in these days. The Churches’ approach to it, whether 
through dogma or through sentiment, is too subjective to 
make any wide appeal. Men are no more likely to be attracted 
by a doctrine of revelation based on the inaccessibility of 
God than by a humanism which leaves them nothing to 
worship but themselves. Yet men cannot evade the prompt- 
ings. of their own nature, their sense of dependence, their 
awareness of a power outside themselves. In God’s revela- 
tion the essential and central thing is God Himself and not 
ideas about Him, and the due response to it on man’s part 
is faith: and faith here means not only intellectual assent, 
but the committal of the whole self to the way and will of 
God in humble obedience and trust. It was the fullness of 
their faith that gave to the Puritans their courage, their 
enterprise and their hope. 


For such faith works out inevitably in action. The Puritan 
moral code may have been too strict and was certainly tainted 
with what a cynical Frenchman called P’hypocrisie Biblique 
Britanmque. But it was in its day a necessary and salutary 
reaction against licence. We cannot reproduce it in our 
time, but we can and we ought to reproduce the spirit which 
gave it birth. The conduct of these men was the outcome 
of their creed. They believed that they were God’s creatures 
and ultimately responsible to Him alone. Their whole duty 
here was to glorify God and establish His Kingdom on 
earth. Their scrupulous care for the liberty of tender 
consciences was due to their conviction that God’s work 
in the world could only be carried out by “ men with some 
conscience in what they do.” And it is not too much to 
say that in such men lies the only hope of democracy in these 
days. If moral rearmament is ever to come about, it will 
be by the consecration of individuals to the service of God 
and man. The Puritans were well aware that they had no 
abiding city here, but this did not mean that they were 
escapists or that they waited for heaven to redress the balance 
of earth. They were instruments in God’s hands, and we 
need such men of conscience and conviction today, if the 
kingdoms of this world are ever to become the Kingdom of 
God and of His Christ. 
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FRANCE FACES 1939 


By D. R. 


HETHER it be due to M. Daladier, to M. Paul Reynaud, 
to Signor Mussolini or simply to the innate vitality 
of the French, France enters the New Year in a condition 
which is a great deal more encouraging to her friends than 
could have been expected three months ago. The political 
situation is, indeed, still extremely confused; the most 
important decisions are probably still to be taken. The 
Italian demands, however, have had an admirable tonic effect 
on the nation, even though they have as yet brought only 
partial clarification of ideas. M. Daladier is now being 
cheered in Corsica and Tunisia as the personification of 
resistance to arrogance and insult; three months ago it was 
for having brought back peace at the enemy’s price. The 
Prime Minister himself is certainly the first man to appreciate 
the difference. The response to the Italian challenge appears 
even to have diminished for the time being the appeal of 
anti-Semitism, a poison the steady spread of which is arousing 
growing disquiet amongst all intelligent Frenchmen. 

The external stimulus, provided so obligingly by Signor 
Mussolini, has been applied at the very moment when the 
first largely-conceived attempt to restore France’s finances had 
been undertaken. For the first time for three years the forward 
rate on the franc has discounted an improvement, not a 
deterioration, of the currency. This has given a new reality 
to the budget debates, even though these were carried through 
at a speed which surpassed ali previous records. The defeat 
of the general strike may perhaps have left a legacy of class 
bitterness for the future, but in the immediate present its 
effect has been to restore much healthier standards of the 
permissible and the possible. Many trade union leaders 
will find in this a very real compensation for the severe 
defeat they have suffered. The idea of the State and of law 
which were in danger of becoming very misty have been 
given sharp—and for most citizens comforting—outlines again. 

These achievements are all the more remarkable because 
of the profound and bitter differences of opinion which 
divide the members of the Government. A French journalist 
observed recently that the prospects of M. Daladier’s Govern- 
ment enduring were quite good, if the Cabinet did not meet 
too often. It is notorious that because of his views on foreign 
policy M. Paul Reynaud has as much to fear from intrigue 
on the Right as from the open opposition of the Left. During 
the budget debate that eminent bourgeois politician, M. 
Piétri, seemed to have mounted the tribune expressly in 
order to provide the Left with ammunition to use against 
the man who was trying to make the French Capitalist system 
work again. The Communist surprise attack on the budget 
just before Christmas was warded off by the narrow majority 
of seven because nearly a sco:e of Right wing deputies had 
seen fit to abstain, thereby bringing down the State rentes 
on the Stock Exchange several points. This the nationalist 
Jour considered perfectly justified, although a few days later 
it delivered a long sermon to the radicals who had behaved 
likewise on the same occasion. 

The difference in outlook on foreign policy, which can 
still roughly be summed up as pro-Munich and anti-Munich, 
is much the most real issue in French political life at present, 
but is not to be understood in terms of rational argument. 
The pro-Munich view embodies the feelings of all those 
prudent, husbanding French men and women whose deepest 
instincts were outraged by the carelessness of the morrow which 
marked the political atmosphere during the hey-day of the 
Front Populaire. For these people the critics of Munich and 
of M. Bonnet’s policy are all lumped together, whatever their 
attitude was to the Front Populaire, as spendthrifts of life and 
treasure, whose policy would lead to the break-up of the well- 
established French world. Theirs is the spirit of La Fontaine’s 
Fourm. This emphatic reversion of a large section of the 


mae Paris, 


French nation to a mood which is always an element in the 
national make-up is the key to the position, otherwise very 
difficult to understand, taken up by many politicians and 
newspapers. 

How often has the Temps rebuked M. Blum in the past 
for advocating disarmament? On Boxing Day M. Blum 
risked splitting his party by declaring that France was in 
danger, that she rust rearm and cling to all her allies, 
because there was only hope of a satisfactory outcome to 
negotiations with the totalitarian States if they had reason 
to fear the consequences of a quarrel. The Temps severely 
rebuked M. Blumas a fire-brand whose policy would plunge all 
‘Europe in war, and evidently preferred the attitude of M. Blum’s 
antagonist M. Paul Faure, whose doctrine was a modified 
form of the French Socialist Party’s traditional pacifism. 

The hope of the Munich-minded that it would be possible 
to negotiate a new and this time more enduring Laval- 
Mussolini agreement, once a French Ambassador had been 
appointed to Rome, has only been given up—if it has been 
altogether given up—very grudgingly. M. Bonnet is 
evidently clinging to the last vestiges of it. His Ministry 
gives the impression of turning over each provocative piece 
of news from Rome before the public gets hold of it, in the 
hope of finding some aspect of it which will present an 
opening for negotiation on decent terms. There seems 
even to have been an attempt to minimise if not suppress 
the reports of the first anti-French demonstration in the 
moribund Italian Chamber. The news of the Italian 
repudiation of the 1935 agreement, like the information that 
Italian troops had been on the soil of French Somaliland since 
January, 1938, were both made public by the Opposition 
newspaper L’Ordre, which forced the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs to confirm them. In the latter case it would seem 
that it was M. Mandel, the Minister of Colonies, who gave 
L’Ordre the facts which pointed to the possibility of a 
threat to Djibuti, in order to strengthen his insistence that 
reinforcements should be sent there. At all events, he was 
sharply attacked for having done so by one of the newspapers 
supporting M. Bonnet. It was evident when M. Bonnet 
had to face a Socialist questioner in the Chamber the other 
day on the subject of the Italian repudiation ‘of the 1935 
agreement that his persistence in refusing to destroy bridges 
about which the Italians were showing themselves so 
indifferent was gravely weakening his position. 

It is not least with regard to Spain that the effect of 
Italian provocations have been evident. People who have 
hitherto affected indifference as to the political consequences 
for France of General Franco’s victory, on the ground that 
he would take the first opportunity to free himself from 
the predominating influence of his Italian and German 
allies, are evidently now watching the fighting in Catalonia 
with much keener interest. The attitude of many French 
Catholics is becoming modified, for, as religious tolerance 
is gradually restored in Government Spain, the relations 
between the Fascist Government and the Vatican are steadily 
becoming worse. Catholic democrats therefore feel in- 
creasingly at liberty to give their sympathy to the Spanish 
Republic—an attitude with which the French hierarchy 
shows no inclination to interfere. Other Frenchmen, such 
as the Right wing Radical M. Emile Roche, have come out 
frankly in favour of supporting the Spanish Government on 
the ground that General Franco’s victory would add intolerably 
to Signor Mussolini’s insolence. It is probably not uncon- 
nected with this change of feeling that the new French 
Ambassador arrived last week in Barcelona, where France 
had been represented for over two months by a Chargé d’ Affaires. 
But though his speech was noticeably cordial, it was also a 
reaffirmation of the policy of non-interventicn. 
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THE ADVERTISER AND THE PRESS 


By F. P. BISHOP 


N the recent debate upon the freedom of the Press, 
advertising has come in for sharp criticism. Mr. 
Wickham Steed, at the end of a book in which the gravest 
suspicion is cast upon the association of advertising and the 
Press, states as a fact, although without producing any 
evidence to support it, that the publication of news during 
the crisis was influenced by pressure exerted by “ certain 
large advertising agents.” Says another ex-editor, “ Twenty 
years ago, advertisers were merely people who paid for 
space. Now, to a degree that is unbelievable, they dictate 
newspaper policy.” These and many similar statements 
have aroused an uneasiness that is not to be dispelled by 
mere denials, however authoritative. It is desirable that 
ordinary newspaper-readers who are concerned about the 
freedom of the Press should have a better understanding of 
the part the advertiser plays in newspap2r economy. 


Let it be admitted at once that that part is considerable, 
and that it cannot be rigidly confined to the managerial, as 
distinct from the editorial, department. The old-fashioned 
idea that the editor should cultivate a self-conscious ignorance 
of half the contents of his paper is hardly- tenable today. 
The presence of advertising and the interests of advertisers 
cannot be simply ignored. The fact must be faced that 
advertisers are not, and never have been, merely people who 
pay for space. For one thing they represent trade, and trade 
is a subject about which we are all sensitive today. Moreover, 
much of modern advertising contains real news which any 
editor would be sorry to see in the columns of rival papers 
and not in those of his own. 


Above all, the advertiser represents for the editor his sole 
ultimate safeguard against influences of other kinds. Only 
where commercial advertising flourishes does there exist a 
Press free from Government control or the secret dictation 
of parties or wealthy politicians. In The Times a few days 
ago reference was made to the report that the Germans spent 
more than £2,000,000 on bribing the French Press between 
March and September, 1938, “ in order to spread their ideas 
in the Press, in political circles, and among the public.” 
The English editor is spared temptations of this kind, but it is 
not the pennies of his readers that set him above risk or sus- 
picion of corruption. In a world where newspaper-readers 
paid for their daily paper a price equal to its cost, advertising 
might perhaps be ignored. Such a world exists only in the 
dreams of old-fashioned editors. In the world we know it is 
sheer cant to pretend that newspapers do not pay careful 
regard to the interests of advertisers, or that they do not do all 
they can to foster the revenue by which they live. 


Recent developments in the newspaper industry have done 
much to increase the importance of advertising. Vast news-, 
paper trusts have been created which owe a duty, like any 
other commercial institution, to shareholders whose interest 
in the business is confined to their dividends. Modern 
inventions have added immensely to the cost of newspaper 
production, while many of the methods devised to meet these 
costs have added to the dependence of the Press upon 
advertising revenue. 


The less attractive results of this situation are plainly 
visible in a large section of the Press today. Editorial 
features are designed and pages laid out to attract the 
advertiser rather than the reader. To satisfy the advertiser’s 
craving for “ puffs” a whole journalistic sub-world has 
been created. There are feature-writers and gossip-writers 
and critics and correspondents of many kinds who lunch 
at the advertiser’s table and serve up his victuals delicately 
prepared to suit the palate of the reader. There are Press 
agents employed by the advertisers themselves to supply 
“news ” to the newspapers. The output of such synthetic 


news is enormous, and if much of it goes into the news- 
editor’s waste-paper basket, much also finds its way into print. 
In many of the subordinate sections of the modern newspaper 
—in book-reviewing, in theatrical and film criticism, in the 
motor notes and the “ home” pages, in the beauty article 
and the shopping news—it is not to be denied that the influence 
of the advertiser is often plainly apparent. 

All this is true, but if it detracts from the dignity of the 
Press, it is no serious danger to the public. In the world 
of minor happenings, which nevertheless are of great interest 
to millions of newspaper readers, there is no clear dividing 
line between advertising and news. When the Press ceased 
to interest itself almost exclusively in politics, and entered 
into the daily details of home and food and dress, the old 
barrier between the editor and the advertiser was broken 
down. It could only be completely restored by a newspaper 
which shut itself off from these homely interests, and such a 
newspaper would not command much of a following today. 
But all this is of secondary importance. It does not touch 
the really vital functions of the Press, which are to give 
the real news without bias or suppression, and to elucidate 
it by honest and independent comment. Does the influence 
of advertisers affect the performance of these vital functions ? 

It would not be difficult, I suppose, for any newspaper 
man to recall instances in which big commercial interests 
have sought to deflect editorial policy upon some particular 
issue. Such instances, though rare, have certainly occurred. 
The simplest form of pressure is an actual withdrawal of 
advertising, or a threat to withdraw it, if editorial policy is 
not altered to suit the advertiser’s conception of what it 
should be. No such threat has ever been effective in my 
experience, going back over 20 years. No editor would 
dare to yield to such direct pressure and no experienced 
advertiser would attempt it. 

Another form of pressure, more difficult to deal with 
because more vague and indefinite, is the expectation that 
large advertising by a particular industry will lead to a 
generally favourable view of that industry’s interests by the 
papers in which the advertising appears. When the brewers 
started to advertise collectively their chairman made a 
speech in which he said that the continuation of the adver- 
tising would be contingent upon the fact of editorial support 
in the same papers. That condition was at once repudiated 
by the Press. It is open, of course, to any critic to suppose 
that large advertising does induce a favourable view of the 
advertiser’s policies. Such a supposition can be neither 
proved nor disapptoved. What is certain is that, any overt 
attempt by an advertiser to make the one conditional upon 
the other would be met with an uncompromising refusal. 

But, it is said, advertisers exert pressure of a still more 
general kind. They demand the suppression of bad news. 
They demand a cheerful, optimistic policy which will kee 
the public in a buying mood. Now this charge is based, 
I think, upon a misconception. It is perfectly true that 
advertisers hate bad news, and tend to cut down their adver- 
tising in times of fear and crisis. They do the same thing 
at holiday seasons, or when the weather is bad. There is 
no sinister reason for this ; it is solely a matter of business. 
The advertiser is concerned to sell his goods. Naturally 
he will not advertise when the public mind is unresponsive. 
Newspapers, like other businesses, accept the fact of Christmas, 
and of bad times as well as good. But news, good or bad, 
is the prime commodity with which newspapers are concerned. 
As a writer in The Spectator said last week, journalists buy 
public attention and sell it to advertisers. To imagine 
that editors will sacrifice public attention to please anyone 
is to misunderstand the whole relationship between adver- 
tising and the Press. 
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There are indeed times when a newspaper may be faced 
with a withdrawal of advertising, not because the advertisers 
wish to dictate policy, but because the policy the editor has 
thought it right to adopt is destructive of the benefits the 
advertiser hopes to reap by addressing his readers. You 
would not blame the local coal-merchant, for example, for 
ceasing to advertise in a paper which was earnestly advocating 
the abolition of the domestic grate. Issues such as these, 
when they arise on a large scale, test the quality of an editor. 
But they are not issues peculiar to the relationship of adver- 
tising with the Press. Freedom must always depend in 
the last resort upon the willingness of men to face risk and 
loss in its defence. The editor who takes such risks will 
be justified if the public is convinced of his disinterested 
sincerity. And if the public supports him, so will adver- 
tisers, who are concerned only to take advantage of the 
“* public attention ” his paper commands. 


There are thus certain natural safeguards inherent in the 
relationship between advertising and the Press which make 
any successful attack upon freedom from this quarter 
exceedingly unlikely. There is first the great number of 
advertisers and the diversity of their interests. It is hard 
even in these days of big displays and of collective adver- 
tising to imagine any combination being formed that could 
constitute a really deadly threat to the freedom even of a 
single newspaper. More important still is the fact that 
advertisers share with editors a common interest in the 


quality of the “ public attention” which the Press is able 
to command. It is the respect that readers have for their 
- paper, and their interest in its contents, that make the paper 
valuable to advertisers. Nothing would destroy that respect 
and interest more surely than a suspicion that news is 
suppressed or distorted or opinions coloured by any hidden 
influence. This fact is so well understood in every news- 
paper office that if no higher consideration induced the 
editor to assert his freedom, concern for the position of 
his paper as an advertising medium would alone compel 
him to do so. What experienced advertisers think may be 
put in the words of Sir William Crawford, spoken as President 
to the annual meeting of the advertising agents a week or 
two ago: “We value too much the benefits of a free and 
independent Press even to attempt such folly. The very in- 
dependence of the Press is our strength as advertisers.” 


To sum the matter up, the partnership of-advertising and 
the Press has certainly its less attractive side. But it is 
not a one-sided partnership. The Press, if it has sacrificed 
something of dignity and aloofness from commercial 
contacts, has gained enormously in its resources and in the 
width and scope of its interest. It has gained, too, a really 
effective freedom for the exercise of its true functions. Toa 
few sensitive spirits the outer courts of Freedom’s temple 
seem strident with the cries of the money-changers. But is 
their presence there too high a price to pay for the security of 
the inner shrine ? 


IMPERIAL TEA 


By HORACE 


PLEASANT celebration takes place next week in 

Mincing Lane, the London headquarters of the tea 
trade. On January roth, 1839, the first importation into 
England of India tea came to the auction rooms. Like 
most events destined to become the object of centenary 
observances, this one gave no hint of the long memory 
that history would have for it. The eight chests with their 
fragrant contents were regarded with curiosity because of 
the new source they came from, and no doubt the Captain 
Pidding whose name survives because he bought the entire 
consignment—‘“ from public-spirited motives,” as a con- 
temporary report of the auction says—was not without 
some stir of prophetic imagination. But the fact that this 
modest arrival was the herald of a great new Empire industry 
which was to produce over 400,000,000 Ibs. of tea a year 
would have seemed a very wild flight of fancy. 

The new tea came to an England that had long been a 
tea-drinking country. But the tea, so far, had been the 
China variety, first brought to Europe by the Dutch in 
1610. In England, the habit spread downward, as so many 
of our habits do, from the upper grades of society to the ranks 
below. First, Catherine of Braganza, Charles II’s queen, 
set the ladies of her court to drinking it ; then the intellectuals 
adopted it, though not all with the enthusiasm of Johnson 
whose kettle, as he declared, “ has scarcely time to cool” ; 
and by the end of the eighteenth century “ tea meetings ” 
were a common diversion of the poor. Wesley’s tea-pot, 
with its inscription : 

** Be present at our table, Lord, 

Be here and everywhere adored, 

Thy creatures bless and grant that we 

May dwell in Paradise with Thee,” 
is still preserved in the room of the City Road house where 
he died. The prejudice which inspired the founders of the 
Noblemen and Gentlemen’s Catch Club some 200 years 
ago to banish to a far table any member who, at their after- 
dinner sing-songs, preferred the “outrageous” and 
“unnatural” beverage, tea, to the wines provided, was 
quite extinct. 

A remnant of the dignified ceremonial which attended 


THOROGOOD 


tea-drinking in China was retained by its earliest English 
devotees. Ceremony, surely, is the proper due of tea. 
There is something aristocratic about its perfume, an exquisite 
refinement that should command the homage of a ritual. 
The seventeenth-centurv tea-drinkers drank from the saucer 
in the Chinese manner, poising the delicate porcelain on the 
fingers of two uplifted hands in a pose of elegance how 
greatly surpassing that of the finger carelessly crooked 
in the cup handle. Later, ladies came to the tea-party 
each with her own cup, saucer and silver spoon, the cup 
being of the best Chinaware, delicate as an egg-shell and of a 
capacity no more than that of a small wineglass. The hostess 
would keep her different kinds of tea in the partitions of a 
silver caddy, and there would be saffron and peach leaves 
on the table for flavouring. (It was the French, with their 
strange incapacity to understand tea, who were guilty of 
introducing milk as an addition.) When the guest wished 
to indicate that she desired no more, she would reverse the 
empty cup in the saucer. There is a reference to it 
somewhere : F 
“ Dear Mrs. Hoggins, what? Your cup 
Turned in your saucer bottom up ! 
Dear me, how soon you’ve had your fill ! ” 

By the time the India product made its début at Mincing 
Lane one hundred years ago, tea-drinking had lost its rarity, 
and, with that, most of its ceremonial. 

What the discovery of the tea plant in Assam did was to 
increase enormously the supplies of tea, and cheapen it. So 
rapidly and profitably did the industry from its new source 
develop that in the mid-century an India tea “ boom” 
occurred which unscrupulous speculators were not slow to 
exploit after their fashion. Bogus companies sprang up 
wholesale. Share prices were rigged to preposterous heights. 
There was a wild rush to Assam by amateur planters who 
found themselves on arrival the swindled owners of worthless 
tracts of jungle. The widespread distress which followed 
the collapse of the boom revived memories of the South 
Sea Bubble. - 

It is strange that there should be no romantic literature 
of the beginnings of the India tea industry, for from the 
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casual records that survive it is evident that the adventures 
and hardships experienced by the pioneers were on a heroic 
scale. When the existence of tea in Assam (where it had 
been familiar to the natives for ages) became known to 
Europeans soon after the beginning of the century, it was 
supposed that the plant, being wild, was a degenerate, 
incapable of yielding an article fit for commerce. But, 
acting on the inference that where the wild tea. grew the 
China plant could be cultivated, the pioneers set out to 
find the best locations for the experiment of introducing 
imported seeds and plants. So began a series of heroic 
attacks on the almost impenetrable jungle that covered 
nearly the whole of Assam. The climate was deadly; the 
danger from wild beasts was constant. Tigers and leopards 
prowled in the undergrowth, audibly but not visibly. 
Elephants roamed in large herds. Rhinos, wild buffaloes 
and poisonous snakes abounded. Myriads of insects made 
life a misery. 

Then, when the locations were chosen and cleared, and 
the precious seeds and plants from China planted, it was 
only to find the experiment a failure. Most of the seeds 


failed to germinate, most of the plants died. Those that did 
reach maturity yielded a hopelessly inferior tea. Almost as 
a last resource, a few planters began to cultivate the indi- 
genous plant, and thus the tragic years of error led them 
by, as it were, a stumble to the truth. 

There is no record of the scene when Charles Alexander 
Bruce sipped the first successful brew from his native India 
plants and discovered that the flavour, though different, was 
as delectable as that of the China tea. What a pity! For 
it was a historic moment, sealing with victory a long and 
weary struggle against dangers and hardships that have 
few parallels in the annals of adventure. It was Bruce who 
sent the first cases of the new tea to Calcutta, where the 
Governor-General hailed its beverage with enthusiasm, and 
who afterwards despatched the first consignment to Mincing 
Lane. The young Queen Victoria, newly engaged to Prince 
Albert, tasted and praised it. There were still years of 
disappointment before the new industry paid its way, but 
it had got its start. Today, it has an invested capital of 
nearly £40,000,000 and dominates the tea-markets of the 
world. 


ROAD AND RAIL: CO-ORDINATION FALLACIES 


By PROFESSOR ARNOLD PLANT 


SITUATION of unusual interest has been created by 
the decision of the Minister of Transport to refer to 
the Transport Advisory Council the railway demand for a 
“ square deal.” The campaign which the railways launched 


on November 24th has been directed at the objective of com- - 


plete emancipation from statutory restrictions and regulations. 
The Transport Advisory Council on the other hand adopted 
a Report on Service and Rates, less than eighteen months 
ago, advocating “‘as great a degree of co-ordination as 
possible ” and declaring that “ all forms of transport should, 
where practicable, be rate-controlled, with publication and 
non-discrimination.” That report was the work of a com- 
mittee which included the three railway representatives 
on the Council (Sir James Milne, Lord Stamp and Sir 
Ralph Wedgwood). With this pronouncement still in 
their minds, can the Council now support the railways’ demand 
for power to vary their rates in secret, freed from all the 
regulations relating to undue preference ? 

What the railway companies think may be gauged from 
the Press reports that they have opened private and informal 
discussions with road interests, in preparation for the second 
meeting of the committee which the Transport Advisory 
Council has set up to take evidence and report. The railways, 
it is true, demand complete and immediate freedom (on 
their side) to compete for traffic. Yet, as we are assured 
by Sir Ralph Wedgwood in the statement of “ The Railways’ 
Case,” which appeared in The Spectator of December 16th, 
they “ believe firmly in the ultimate aim of co-ordinating all 
forms of transport.” The question is whether any policy 
of immediate or ultimate “ co-ordination” sponsored by 
the railway companies and existing road interests is likely to 
operate to the benefit of industry and trade; which, after 
all, transport exists to serve. 

It is the peculiar virtue of the word “ co-ordination ” 
that the most discordant voices can chant it in unison. But 
the process of translation into the terms of policy reveals 
disharmony of interest and of intention. In practice it leads 
to acute and widespread disappointment. Even in London, 
where the co-ordination of passenger services has been 
reluctantly accepted by many people, although not by every- 
body, as apparently the only practicable alternative to intoler- 
able congestion, it has failed to yield the financial results 
which were anticipated or to avoid the threat of increased 
fares. In Northern Ireland, a most thorough-going experi- 
ment in transport co-ordination is now reported to have 
broken down completely. 


In what precise way is the general public expected to 
benefit from the “ co-ordination” of road and rail trans- 
port? One widespread belief is that the suppression of 
rate-cutting will serve both the public and the transport 
interests. Not that all rate reductions are supposed to be 
injurious: the railways, for instance, claim that, if their 
present demands are met, the discriminatory rate-cutting 
which they will then adopt will tenefit trade and industry. 

Ignoring for the moment the practical problem of identifica- 
tion, it is easy to distinguish in principle beneficial rate-cutting, 
which our transport arrangements should be designed posi- 
tively to encourage if not to compel, from the deleterious 
forms which should equally be discouraged if not prohibited. 
It is wholly desirable that rate reductions should be offered 
to traders who employ transport facilities in ways which 
enable the undertaking to reduce its costs. If costs are 
reduced when consignments are presented for carriage in a 
particular form, or at special times, or at places where idle 
capacity congregates, then a conditioned rate-reduction may 
well persuade a trader to adjust his plans. But a transport 
undertaking which renounces monopoly exploitation will 
publish its special rates, and accord them automatically to 
every trader who offers a consignment which conforms with 
the conditions. There will be no secrecy or discrimination. 
In like manner, any transport undertaking which finds itself 
in a position to reduce its costs, as the result of new inventions 
or improved organisation, must be completely free to extend 
its services to the general public by offering to share the 
benefits of progress with its customers, in the form of reduced 
rates or improved service or both. From the standpoint of 
the public interest, repercussions upon the expectations of 
rival undertakings have no relevance. Co-ordination which 
aims at tempering the wind by checking the rate of progress, 
which is the effect of the licensing provisions of the 1930 and 
1933 Acts on road transport services, simply does not stand 
up to analysis. 

If the railways can show that the machinery of the 1921 Act 
relating to exceptional rates, and of the 1933 Act relating to 
agreed charges,is not adequate to permit every kind of non- 
discriminatory rate reduction, and further powers can be 
granted under proper safeguards against discrimination, it 
is surely desirable that the law be altered. But can they? It 
must be remembered that the agreed charges may already 
involve what before 1933 was regarded as “ undue preference.” 

Just as beneficial rate-cutting can be defined, so also can 
the kind of rate policy which our arrangemenis should be 
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designed to prevent. What surely can mot be generally 
harmful is the sort of undercutting commonly alleged against 
small-scale road operators and attributed usually to the 
rudimentary character of their bookkeeping or the desperate 
condition of their finances. The general level of transport 
rates is determined by equating the aggregate supply of the 
various services against the demand for them, and is no more 
affected by occasional undercutting than the shop-price of 
soap is disturbed by the gift of free samples. Quite different, 
however, is the discriminatory rate-cutting which large trans- 
port undertakings may practise if the freedom of entry of 
competing operators is restricted and if rate-control is relaxed. 
In the absence of competition, rates may be adjusted with 
an eye not to cost but to the maximum revenue above cost 
which can be squeezed from each class of traffic. Where 
competition threatens, as in the case of large customers 
whose volume of traffic is sufficient to justify them, if necessary, 
in acquiring their own road vehicles under the unrestricted 
Class C licences, or in those areas in which road competition 
was already in being before the 1933 Act, rates will be reduced 
towards the level of cost of carriage. Other traders whose 
traffic would entitle them to similar reductions, on the basis 
of cost of carriage, will be denied the lower rates if they are 
too smail to consider running their own road vehicles or if 
the 1933 Act has prevented road competition in their locality ; 
and their business will suffer by the discrimination. 


It is readily admitted that the task of distinguishing between 
beneficial and deleterious rate-competition is sufficiently 





difficult to embarrass every competent tribunal. Arbitrary 
and inequitable rulings will on occasion prove inevitable, for 
there is no single principle governing monopoly control, 
But simple rate-control is infinitely superior to “ co-ordina. 
tion.” For as competition develops with the march of pro. 
gress, rate-control becomes progressively more simple; 
whereas the essence of all schemes for comprehensive “ co- 
ordination ” of transport services is to eliminate competition 
and raise rates, with all the problems of rate-control added 
in perpetuity. 

Therein lies the strength of the case for permitting once 
more the full and free development of road transport. The 
abandonment of the restrictions applied through the licensing 
system would at once confer an enormous benefit on trade and 
industry and would remove the dangers of allowing greater 
freedom of rate-adjustment to the railways.. Allow all and 
sundry, who comply with the requirements of. public safety, 
to run their vehicles on the roads. Apply the proceeds of the 
licence fees to constructing new and improved. roads, planned 
in consultation with the road-users, and little fear will then 
remain of abuse by the railways of complete liberty of action, 
The “ rate-structure ”’ of both road and rail services would 
approximate more and more closely to cost of service, to the 
elimination of monopoly exploitation, and at the same time 
the embarrassing problems of both rate-control and “ co- 
ordination ” would be completely circumvented. 

A great opportunity awaits the Transport Advisory 
Council. 


THE DUTY OF FIRST-AID TRAINING 


By OUR MEDICAL CORRESPONDENT 


HETHER National Service is organised on a compulsory 

or voluntary basis, and whether peace-time or war- 

time needs are given primary consideration, the importance 

of a first-aid training for every citizen is incontestable. The 

value of the training is universally recognised, the opportunity 

of obtaining it is within everyone’s reach, the knowledge and 

experience the training imparts may be the means of reducing 

immensely suffering and danger to life in the home, the 

factory, the street, and above all, in these days of heavy 
motoring-casualties, on the open road. 


At the beginning of the Great War in 1914 a joint com- 
mittee was formed of the Order of St. John and the British 
Red Cross Society. Voluntary Aid Detachments were 
established ; and by the end of the War in 1918 these had 
employed more than 45,000 men and women. Ten years 
later the St. John Ambulance Brigade numbered more than 
50,000 men and women in the British Isles and 10,000 
overseas ; and its membership has continued to increase 
ever since. Meanwhile, of course, the St. John Ambulance 
Association had been the means, through its ever-growing 
number of centres and branches, of educating thousands of 
others who had been unable, for various reasons, to join 
the uniformed ranks of the Brigade or Nursing Divisions. 


Very fortunately for the country there has thus been 
available a large and widely distributed number of men 
and women capable of instructing others in the practice of 
first aid, although in every case the Order has maintained 
its rule that the actual lectures on the subject must be given 
by qualified medical men and women. The prescribed 
course, which includes a certain amount of necessary 
anatomy and physiology, reduced to the simplest terms, 
is normally covered by six lectures, of which five must have 
been attended by anybody wishing to be examined for the 
granting of a First Aid Certificate. And a manual, which 
has been regularly brought up to date, is issued to all candi- 
dates for the certificate. The whole spirit of the Order, 
both throughout the Ambulance Association and the Brigade, 
is non-class, non-political, and entirely voluntary. 


It has been argued by some, though by very few, probably, 
who have had any extensive experience of the work done 
by either the Order of St. John or the British Red Cross 
Society, that these movements are open to the accusation 
of a little knowledge being a dangerous thing. In answer 
to this it can be explicitly stated that what not to do and 
procedures that must be left to the doctor’ or the surgeon are 
intrinsic features of every first aid course. Far more than 
the wholly uneducated should the holder of a First Aid 
Certificate be aware of conditions requiring skilled medical 
attention. 


On the other hand any intelligent person who has obtained 
such a certificate and kept in practice can save an infinite 
amount of unnecessary pain, prevent many unnecessary 
complications, and not infrequently be the means of actually 
saving life in the sometimes critical and anxious interval 
between an accident and the arrival of a doctor or ambulance. 
To be expert in simple bandaging, to know when and how to 
apply a splint and how to improvise one, to know the pressure 
points at which bleeding from all the important arteries can 
be controlled is to be a temporary tower of strength and 
comfort in conditions of pain, possible panic, and in some 
emergency where the saving of life is perhaps a matter of a 
couple of minutes. 


Considering how relatively easy it is to obtain the requisite 
equipment for this, it is a matter of surprise how comparatively 
small a proportion of fathers, mothers, and school teachers 
are to be found with it—how comparatively few people in 
any typical crowd or group are able, for example, to perform 
artificial respiration or even remove a foreign body from 
under an eyelid. The recent crisis has called nation-wide 
attention to this, with the result that many thousands of 
people are now setting out to obtain First Aid Certificates. 
But surely for the public and domestic weal, every house- 
hold in the country should contain at least one person 
capable of rendering trained first aid if mot, indeed, also 
qualified in the further provided simple knowledge of home 
nursing. 
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PEOPLE AND THINGS 


‘By HAROLD NICOLSON 
[Mr. Nicolson will contribute a page under this heading every week] 


HAVE long been fascinated by Count Coudenhove- 

Kalergi: It is an achievement, to start with, to be 
born of an Austrian father (of Dutch origin) and a Japanese 
mother. It is cosmopolitan, to say the least, to be a Czech 
citizen in 1939 and to live in Switzerland. And it is fiiting 
that, being thus endowed, Count Coudenhove-Kalergi 
should have been the prophet of the United States of 
Europe. I confess that in the old days I regarded his 
“ Paneuropa” as a little. more than some “idle song for 
pipe or virelay.” He seemed but one among the many 
amateurs who contributed their trills and tremolos to the 
orchestra of Geneva. Then suddenly, mingling with the 
variations of Count Coudenhove, came the deep double-bass 
of Aristide Briand. That tremendous ’cello boomed out 
in sympathy with the adolescent flute of Paneuropa. We 
were all impressed. It was no slight thing to have con- 
verted Briand when still so young. The fabric of Count 
Coudenhove’s dream of a federal Europe has since then, 
to all seeming, crashed to earth. Yet he persists with his 
flute-playing, patiently, persuasively, delicately. And how 
right he is! Lost caus2s are today the only respectable 
causes which are left for us to defend. 

* * x * 

What interests me about this patrician Aryan-Asiatic is 
not so much his premature ideals as his startling com- 
mentarics upon modern tendencies. Count Coudenhove 
has a habit of discovering old-fashioned ideas in the Cale- 
donian Market of Europe, of taking them home with him 
and cleaning them up, and of then producing them, burnished 
and neat, among the exhibits of modern political theory. 
One of his most curious finds is the “ Gentleman concept.” 
“The Western ideal,” he writes, “ reposes upon three 
historical foundations—Antiquity, Christianity, Chivalry. 
Greece created the world of antiquity; Jews created 
Christianity; and German peoples created chivalry... 
England led the world, gradually creating out of elements 
of chivalry a totalitarian ideal adapted to bourgeois life— 
‘ The Gentleman.’ A new vision of man appeared, founded 
on honour and conscience, form and conduct, on the 
harmony of body and soul, mind and character; the Attic 
kalokagathia is reborn in modern England.” All that is 
comforting and polite ; but is it true? I search my memory 
for other foreign definitions of the gentleman ideal. They 
are not very helpful. There is Colonel Bramble, of course, but 
I am also reminded of a conversation overheard in a conti- 
nental dining car: ‘‘ Mais franchement, ma chére, elle n'est 
pas gentleman.” ‘“ Tant s’en faut. Admettons-le, elle est 
carrément snob.” ‘“‘ Mappe,” I read again in a German 
handbook on etiquette (the author of this useful work is 
discussing the tendency of all Germans above—or indeed 
below—the age of thirty-five to carry portfolios under their 
arms), “‘ Mappe trdgt der Gentleman nicht.” What has all 
this to do with the beautiful and the good ? 

x *« *x x 

And what, in this island, do we really mean by “ gentle- 
man”? The Oxford English Dictionary (which is such a 
help) gives seven distinct interpretations, including “An 
apparatus used in soldering circular pewter ware” and 
“The gannet or solan goose.” Yet it also makes it clear 
that the term is employed in two main senses, namely, (a) 
a moral sense and (b) a social sense. It is to be feared that 
in these days of acute class-consciousness the irritation 
aroused by ‘sense (5) obscures the feelings of approval and 
delight which should properly be aroused by sense (a). 
How regrettable it is, in truth, that in Great Britain the 
most minute grades in privilege, the tiniest gradations in 
education, should be amplified and enlarged by the way 
we pronounce our vowel sounds. I am assured by experts 
in phonetics that a man has only to say the word “ really ” 


for them to be able to judge with certainty whether he be 
an old-Etonian, an old-Harrovian, an old-Wykehamist, an 
old-Carthusian, or just one of us others. This is unfortunate. 
Among those who pronounce “ really ” really badly it creates 
indignant humiliation ; and it is only a source of embarrass- 
ment to those who pronounce “ really ” really well. 

* x *x * 


Foreign countries are less exposed than we are to this 
overt emphasis on class distinctions. True it is that a 
denizen of the Rue de Varennes speaks with an intonation 
different from that of Ménilmontant. True it is also that 
regional variations are more marked in French and German 
than they are with us. Even a foreign ear can distinguish 
the accent of a Marseillais from that of an Auvergnat; or 
differentiate between the clipped syllables of the Prussian 
officer class and the softer lilt of the Viennese. Nor is it 
any sign of lack of education if a Tuscan prince pronounces 
“casa” as “ chasa.” Such differences, so far from creating 
a sense of inferiority, lend distinction and charm. Regional, 
or perpendicular, differences in accent (such as the Scottish 
or Irish accents) create no shame ; it is our beastly horizontal 
distinctions which do such damage to national unity. They 
have produced jocosity about the “ Oxford accent” and 
the “old-school tie”; and by rendering the gentleman a 
music-hall joke they are destroying his value as a national 
sentiment. I agree with Coudenhove-Kalergi that such a 
standard exists. Its social, or elegant, aspects are of slight 
importance. Yet from its moral aspect it does reaffirm, 
and in a way that all can understand, those thundering 
Aristotelian virtues—justice, courage, temperance, generosity, 
magnificence, pride, good temper, truthfulness and that 
lovely philia tis—‘‘ a certain kindliness.” 

* * * * 


. Lord Balfour had an original view of the gentleman- 
concept, with which he would toy occasionally, not so much 
as a considered theory, but as a theme for conversation. 
According to him the ideal gentleman was a pathetic fallacy 
on the part of the middle classes. The aristocrats of the 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries were not, according 
to his paradox, gentlemen at all. They were rude and 
ostentatious ; they were dishonourable and noisy ; they were 
arrogant and ill-kempt; they were unkind to children and 
cruel to animals and women; they burst into tears at the 
slightest provocation and they spewed upon the dining-room 
carpet. The gentleman concept, according to his theory, was 
the invention of Thomas Arnold. This headmaster of 
Rugby was anxious to train the sons of the industrial 
revolution to become little patterns of nobility. Yet he 
mistook for the patrician manner that tone of reserved imper- 
turbability which the patricians adopted towards his own 
class. Arnold’s father was a customs officer and it is quite 
probable that, in his presence, the Lords of England neither 
boozed nor blubbed. Yet such was the force of Arnold’s 
faith in his own fallacy that he was able to impose it upon his 
own and subsequent generations. “ In this manner,” Lord 
Balfour would remark, “ the aristocratic principle in England 
was fortunately stilled.” 
*x x * * 


It is an engaging theory, but not one which is tenable. 
It ignores Lord Chesterfield on the one hand, and on the 
other the Duke of Wellington. Yet as a theme for conver- 
sation, it has its points. Being a sentimentalist in such 
matters, I prefer Count Coudenhove-Kalergi’s flattering 
assumptions; and to repeat to myself those lovely Attic 
words—those words which echo as what ought to be the 
names of Hellenic battleships :—Sophrosune, Megaloprepeta, 
Praotes, Dikaiosune and Philia tis ; temperance, magnificence, 
good-temper, justice and a certain kindliness. 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


THE THEATRE 
‘*Marco Millions.” By Eugene O’Neill. At the Westminster 


OCCIDENTAL writers, when they have nothing to say about 
the affairs of their own countries, turn as a matter of routine 
to Heaven, Geneva, or the East. These imaginative trips 
almost invariably possess a negligible dramatic importance ; 
such effect as they produce is merely upon fashion in their 
eudiences, diminishing enthusiasm for, respectively, a Future 
Life, the League of Nations and Oriental travel. Mr. O’Neill’s 
travelogue is of Mongolia in the thirteenth century. Its central 
figure is Marco Polo, conceived out of his period as the con- 
temporary American business man’s ideal of himself—a self- 
assured commercial traveller who values everything in terms 
of its potential monetary yield and always succeeds in realising 
that potential. Marco is shown first as an unpolished boy with 
some traces of sensibility who displeases his materialistic 
relations by a mild tendency towards poetry and intrigues 
Kubla Khan by his assurance. He is taken into the Khan’s 
service and becomes the most successful of civil servants, 
doubling the State’s income from taxation and introducing 
to the country the benefits of paper currency and gunpowder. 
In the process, as is natural, he acquires a private fortune. 
He acquires also the almost unanimous hatred of the Khan’s 
subjects and the love of the Princess Kukachin, but neither 
of these he notices. When his fortune has reached the 
proportions he has set for himself he returns to his native 
Venice (depositing, on the way, the disconsolate Princess 
with a Persian husband), and himself marries the frumpish 
Gaughter of a Venetian merchant—the lady to whom twenty 
years before he had addressed his solitary and forgotten verse. 


This study of a coarsening character (if that is what it is meant 
to be) has been praised in high quarters for its philosophic 
qualities. High quarters are in such matters easily pleased, 
unless to assert platitudes with an air of sapient discovery, 
and to illustrate points by contrasts in which obviousness 
takes the place of subtlety, is indeed of the essence of wisdom. 
The task of providing the play with its philosophic trimmings 
fell chiefly to Mr. George Howe, who played the part of Chu- 
Yin, described on the programme as “a Cathayan Sage,” 
and to Mr. Robert Harris, who played the Khan. Both Mr. 
Howe and Mr. Harris are excellent actors, and so far as presence 
and appearance went they both did wonderfully—neither yielded 
anything in verisimilitude to the figures on the better-known 
Chinese dinner-services. But no one could pretend that the 
bits of Oriental sagacity which they unloaded at intervals 
were superior to what comes out of the average cracker. 
Lack of intellectual substance is, however, now so much a 
recognised condition of theatrical production that it is almost 
pointless to bring it as a charge against a modern play. It is 
a more objectionable defect that except by fits and starts 
Marco Millions quite fails to entertain. Marco in the course 
of tiie becomes as much a bore as Chu-Yin and the Khan 
start by being, the comic relief which Marco’s father and 
uncle are intended to provide wears thin by repetition, and the 
play’s set jokes are poor. As for its other serious moments, 
to revert to that gloomy subject, there is nothing quite so 
embarrassingly bad in the whole production as that dewy 
scene at the end in which the Khan addresses the corpse of 
the Princess Kukachin. Here the cracker mottoes are combined 
with sentimentality in a peculiarly frightful way. 

The management of the Westminster Theatre has flattered the 
play by imagining that it could survive a “‘ simple and suggestive 
presentation.” What it wants is the largest stage anyone can 
get hold of, masses of brightly coloured scenery, and a few 
stage armies to keep the audience quiet and good. By giving 
us nothing (in terms of mass) to look at, Mr. Macowan gives 
us also leisure to discover that there is nothing in the production 
worth listening to. It wants, too, a leading actor with an American 
accent, for the well-modulated English tones of Mr. Griffith 
Jones do not fit the part at all. The Princess Kukachin has 
an unrewarding time, the extent of her part being to mope 
and express resignation alternately. Miss Catherine Lacey 
behaved very creditably on her behalf and had the reward 
of being presented with the nicest thing or person on the 
stage—a charming Pekingese puppy given her by Marco Polo 
in a rare moment of good taste. DEREK VERSCHOYLE. 


THE CINEMA 


s* The Citadel.” At the Empire 


The Citadel is a film of major importance to this country, 
It would be comparatively simple to begin by detailing g 
list of its defects (and it has not a few) and so to establish a 
negative criticism on technical grounds which, human nature 
being what it is, would almost certainly detract from the 
ideological importance in which its interest and, indeed, much 
of its dramatic effect resides. It is the first studio film of 
social or civic tendency to be made in this country. It has 
been said that today art cannot be other than political, and to a 
large extent this is true, if in policy we include the urgencies 
of modern propaganda. Political in a sectarian manner The 
Citadel certainly is not; but propagandist, in the best and 
widest sense, it certainly is. For it sets out to make a study of a 
section of our community; to analyse the problems of that 
section; to show its excellences and also its failings. And to 
all this it adds a higher endeavour—the effort to show the integrity 
and the passion of the man of science in his battle against 
problems of nature on the one hand and social conditions on 
the other. 

The story, based on the novel by Dr. Cronin, tells of a young 
doctor who battles with fearful conditions in a Welsh mining 
village ; who hits on the idea that the incidence of tuberculosis 
among miners must be due to silica in the dust as they work ; 
whose laboratory is wrecked by the ignorant opposers of 
alleged vivisection; who migrates to London, and starves ; 
until an old college friend reveals to him the advantages of 
the fee-sharing racket of the snob medicine market. He 
becomes a successful Harley Street doctor, half-selling his 
soul in the process, and is only converted back to his true 
vocation by seeing a colleague incompetently murder his best 
friend during a simple operation. His conversion is signalised 
by his taking a young patient needing pneumo-thorax collapse 
to an unregistered specialist. He is arraigned before the 
** English Medical Council,” makes an impassioned speech— 
and there we leave him. 

Now much of this plot is bound to the artificial twists and 
turns which all good theses must suffer on the Procrustean 
bed of a box-office story. But—and this is unusual—neither 
realism nor the social sense are lost in the process. The 
scenes in the Welsh mining villages are magnificent; and 
although the interest sags somewhat when the venue changes 
to London, the West End chicaneries are delivered with a nice 
sense of satire and a humour which tends very gratifyingly to 
the savage. The settings throughout are admirable, and 
include domestic interiors and coal-mine scenes which equal 
those of Kameradschaft. 

The Citadel is the work of a remarkable team. Victor 
Saville produced, and the scenario was in the hands of Ian 
Dalrymple ; these two have already to their credit Storm in a 
Teacup and South Riding. The direction is by King Vidor 
(who made The Crowd, The Big Parade and Hallelujah). 
The cast includes Robert Donat, Rosalind Russell, Ralph 
Richardson, Rex Harrison, Mary Clare, Athene Seyler, Emlyn 
Williams—and indeed almost anyone whose name is in large 
coloured lights outside any West End theatre. This galaxy 
of talent subordinates its varied abilities to the idea of the film 
with skill and with tact; and Robert Donat’s performance 
is absolutely magnificent. It is an obvious comparison to 
compare him with Paul Muni; for the selfless absorption in 
the part which they both achieve is one of the major necessities 
of cinema at its best. Donat is absolutely convincing from 
beginning to end, and the Muni comparison becomes all the 
more apt when we see him defending his faith before the 
Medical Council—the same sense of greatness, the same 
sureness of purpose. 

This film is already reported to have been a gigantic success 
in the United States. It should be. For it shows an aspect 
of our English life which Americans should welcome, an aspect 
in which social comment and social analysis take their just 
priority, and in which, quite apart from famous actors and 
actresses, the countless portrayals of ordinary inarticulate 
citizens of these islands contribute a sense of the real. England 
which ten thousand pictures of Shakespeare’s Birthplace 
could never achieve. Basi. WRIGHT, 
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OPERA 


What Happens in “‘ Don Carlos.” 


Verpi’s Don Carlos will be returning to Sadler’s Wells next week 
after a short Christmas holiday. The opera is so little known in 
England, and its dramatic action is so far from clear that some 
further discussion of this most interesting work may, therefore, 
be excused. This necessity of examining and explaining what 
happens in the opera is in itself a criticism of it, for a work of 
art should be self-contained and in no need of such exposition. 
Yet even great masterpieces cannot be fully appreciated without 
study and a hundred varying accounts have been given of what 
happens in so familiar and so obviously masterly a play as 
Hamlet. 

To understand Don Carlos aright, it is necessary to go to 
Schiller’s tragedy, upon which Méry and du Locle based their 
libretto. In creating the tharacter of Don Carlos himself, 
Schiller had, I think, one eye on Hamlet. Carlos is, like Hamlet, 
an idealist caught in the web of personal and political intrigue, 
and unable, through a neurotic streak in his character, to 
cut his way out. His personal difficulty—his love for the 
woman to whom he had been betrothed and who has married 
his father—is far less tragic than Hamlet’s, even as the political 
motive—his sympathy with Flanders under the oppression 
of the Inquisition and the Duke of Alva—is less closely inter- 
woven with his personal motive than is Hamlet’s grievance 
against Claudius’s usurpation of the throne. He may be more 
selfless, but he is a much less interesting character. Philip IT, 
less villainous than Claudius, balances well against Shakespeare’s 
King and the Marquis of Posa fills the place of Laertes as 
Carlos’s friend and practical counsellor. 

In Schiller’s drama the political motive is at least of equal 
importance with the personal intrigue, and the Princess Eboli, 
though an important factor in the action, is a subsidiary 
character. Verdi’s librettists, having much more material 
upon their hands than could be used even in a grand opera, 
chose the love-interest to emphasise and got in as much of the 
politics as they could. This resulted in making Eboli far 
more important than she is in the play and Posa far less import- 
ant, while Carlos himself becomes little more than the unhappy 
lover of operatic convention. In so far, however, as they 
stuck’ to Schiller, the librettists made a reasonably good job 
of the difficult task of compression. The Duke of Alva, 
it is true, had to go and with him went the possibility of making 
clear the forces ranged against Posa. These are in the opera 
concentrated in the figure of the Grand Inquisitor. It is 
not without significance that the two finest scenes in the opera 
—the scene for Philip and Posa in Act I and the Inquisitor’s 
scene—are exact transcriptions of Schiller. The change 
in the order of events placing Posa’s death after this latter 
scene, and the arrest of Carlos at the auto da fé, though it 
obscures the motive of Posa’s action which is designed to save 
the Prince from himself, may be excused on the grounds of 
expediency and operatic effect. 

The alteration of Schiller’s ending is, on the other hand, 
quite inexcusable and it is difficult to understand how Verdi 
can have accepted so ridiculous a dénouement. In the flay 


‘it is Don Carlos who visits the Queen disguised as the ghost 


of his grandfather, Charles V. Seizing upon this clue, the 
librettists brought on a monk disguised as Charles to spirit 
the Prince away from the Holy Office, no one knows whither. 
At Sadler’s Wells this has been altered, without improving 
matters very much, by turning the monk into the ghost of the 
dead Emperor, and Carlos and the Queen die under his baleful 
gaze. Unfortunately it is impossible to restore Schiller’s 
manly ending without altering the music. But it could be 
done and, I believe, was done at Covent Garden a couple of 
years ago. It is certainly not an instance in which any complaint 
could justifiably be made by purists. 

My object has been to give the reader a background of 
knowledge which may help him to fill the gaps and to supply 
the deficiencies in a remarkable work. It will be noticed that 
I have said nothing about the character of Philip. Here there is 
no need for exposition, for he stands out as the most important 
dramatic figure in the opera and one of the finest of Verdi’s 
tragic characters. It is he, above all the rest, who gives the 
opera its great distinction and wholly redeems a work that at 
times sinks, both musically and dramatically, to a depth of 
banality that is never reached in any other of the operas of 
Verdi’s maturity. DyYNELEY Hussey. 


RUCKBLICK UND AUSBLICK 


[Von einem deutschen Korrespondenten] 


FéR manche besinnliche Naturen ist die letzte Nacht des 
vergehenden, die erste des entstehenden Jahres nicht die 
lauteste, sondern die leiseste. Um Bilanz zu machen, um 
sich Gedanken iiber die Zukunft zu machen, ist es besser, 
n der stslen Kammer in sich hinein zu schauen, als auf dea 
iauten Zentren der europdischen Metropolen seinen Jammer 
iln Alkohol zu ertranken. Aber schon Prinz Orlofsky singt 
in der “‘ Fledermaus ” bekanntlich : ‘“‘ Chacun 4 son goat. . .” 

Dass Europa, oder besser gesagt die Mehrzahl seiner Lander, 
sich noch eines Friedens erfreuen kann, das gehért zu den 
grossen und unerklarlichen Wundern dieser so kleinen und 
unerklarlichen Zeit. Die zwei grossen sakularen Ereigniss: 
unserer Generation, die Eingemeindung Osterreichs in 
Deutschland und die Ausgemeindung Russlands aus Europa 
sind nur zwei Erscheinungsformen desselben Prozesses: die 
Balkanisierung des Kontinents. Was Leo Trotzki im Jahre 1917 
propagierte, die Vereinigten Sozialistischen Staaten Europas, 
was Graf Coudenhove in den folgenden zwanzig Jahren organi- 
sierte, Paneuropa-es ist in einer etwas merxwiirdig verzerrten 
antithetischen Form Realitat geworden: die Vereinigten 
Faschistischen Staaten Europas, oder in einem Worte : Panger- 
mania. Deutschland hat das Testaments des Kanzlers von 
Blut und Eisen heute realisiert im Werk des Fihrers mit 
Tinte und Eisen. So viel Vertrage sind in Zeiten, wo ein 
Mann-ein Wort galt, kaum unterzeichnet worden, die allge- 
meine politische Hysterie manifestiert sich in Autogrammen. 

Politisch steht Deutschland auf der Héhe seiner Macht. 
Die allgemeine politische Rechtslosigkeit und Rechtsunsicherheit 
sind so gross, dass kein Staat heute weiss, auf welcher Seite 
er morgen kampfen wird. Diese allgemeine Orientierungs- 
losigkeit des kiinftigen europdischen Schlachtviehs uni 
seines Fihrers, des Diplomaten, bedeutet den Trumpf in 
des Fiihrers Hand. Eine Unsicherheit, die im wachsenden 
Jahr noch starker sein wird als im abgeschiedenen. Das 
Leben ist nicht mehr lebenswert, das man in permanenten 
bombensicheren Unterstanden leben muss. 

Wirtschaftlich steht Deutschland auf dem Wendepunkt. 
Die Steuern, Anleihen, Burgerkriegs-Kontributionen, dis 
das Dritte Reich von Osterreichern, Czechoslovaken und 
Juden erhebt, finden und fanden bereits zum Teil ein 
natiirliches Ende in der volligen Pliinderung des wehrlosen 
Partners. Die steigende Sadistik des Terrors kann die sinkende 
Statistik des Handels nicht aufhalten. 

Kulturell steht Deutschland auf dem Tiefpunkt. Kiinst- 
lerisch, literarisch, musikalisch herrscht die Diktatur der 
Sterilitét. Die Theater schépfen aus dem Vollen—der 
Vergangenheit. Die Kunstausstellungen konservieren den 
modernen~ Riesenkitsch. Die Orchester schwelgen in 
klassischer und vornazistischer Musik. Die Oper zehrt von den 
beiden Richards, Wagner und Strauss. Der Film monopolisiert 
sichin Fliegerei, Jagerei und Patriotismus. Der Rundfunk ist 
ein Echo des Fiihrergebriills. Das Ideal der deutschen Kunst 
ist eine Mischung aus Old Shatterhand und Hans Sachs. 

Diese Bilanz ist fir den aufrichtigen und aufrechten Deut- 
schen eine entmutigende; sie schliesst, kaufmannisch ge- 
sproche1, mit einem gewaltigen Defizit. In Deutschland, wo 
alles monumental und fiir die Ewigkeit gebaut i:t, inklusive 
der famosen Autostrassen, auf der ein Volk, ein Reich, ein 
Fahrer kaum tausend Jahre herumfahren dirften, in 
Deutschland ist auch das Defizit gigantisch. 

Und wie sieht der Haushaltsplan fiir die Zukunft aus ? 
Man kat Furcht, innen und aussen, an sie zu denken. Der 
michtigste Mann im Dritten Reich ist heute weder Hitler 
noch Himmler. Der michtigste Mann ist heute Ernst ROam, 
der Tote. Sein Schicksal bestimmt und iiberschattet noch 
die Aktionen der Opposition. Wir wissen nicht, welche 
Gruppe nach den zerschlagenen Gruppen der Kommunisten, 
Sozialisten, Liberalen, Juden, Katholiken, Protestan:en, 
Ludendorffisten, R6hmisten, Neuheiden und Altchristen an 
der Reihe ist. Wir wissen nur, dass der Totentanz d:s 
ungliicklichen “ einmiitig hinter dem Fuhrer. geschlossenen,”’ 
ja, in Ketten geschlossenen Deutschen Volkes noch lange 
nicht zu Ende ist. Dass das Schlimmere noch folgt, entweder 
seine Befreiung in eirem grauenhaften Bruderkrieg oder 
seine Zersitickelung in einem noch grauenhafteren Volkerkrieg. 

Vielleicht gibt es noch eine dritte Lésung. Wer sie auch 
nicht sieht, der mag doch still auf sie hoffen. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Flying from Frost 


The snow and frost did not altogether stop the songs of 


thrush and robin ; but general vitality fell ; and local migrations 
of a sudden impulse took place. The one example that has 
been “in the news” is the arrival of many hundred larks 
in towns. Before this appearance was reported it was noticed 
on a Hertfordshire common where larks usually abound that 
not a single bird was to be seen. What these birds and a good 
many others must have if life is to be maintained is open 
ground. What they find in open ground is in fact a mystery. 
How often do the starlings, which dibble the lawn or green 
persistently inch by inch, discover a carnal morsel? Some 
birds, of course, live by grazing. The partridge is as persistent 
an eater of greens as the goose on the village green or in the 
wild ; and the pheasant will peck up the bulbous roots of 
the buttercup. Not all birds are grazers; and for the rest 
the open ground is found to be much fuller of fallen seeds 
and the microscopic bits of dead insects than people of 
grosser vision may easily believe. Larks, though insect-eaters 
at the due season, can change their diet; and they are disliked 
by many farmers for their habit of laying bare and probably 
eating the bleached parts of the autumn-sown wheat. Their 
numbers are, of course, greatly multiplied in winter by 
incursions from Scandinavia. 
* x * * 

Suggesting Spring 

Two sorts of Christmas present seem to have been the 
vogue this year: one was the nesting box, the other the lily 
bulb. Both carried the expectant mind forward to the spring. 
We were solaced in the frost, though Shakespeare denied 
the possibility, by concentrating on ‘‘ fantastic summer heat.” 
The well and truly made bird-box is a proper adornment 
for every garden and in general birds know a good one when 
they see it. The tit especially is aware that if the hole is 
bigger than a halfpenny in circumference it is likely to be 
seized upon by sparrows whoever may have first claimed 
possession. Birch trees have increased their value (and are 
being much more freely used by. official afforesters) because 
of the popularity of their trunks both for bird-boxes and 
pergola poles. These standard bird-boxes are a valuable 
possession ; but there is room for more widely varied and 
more amateur furniture. Some people fix a circle of wood 
into the mouth of a flower-pot, boring a hole to suit the bird 
they wish to encourage. In one very popular bird-garden, 
bits of drain pipe are laid on any solid stand between branches 
that can be found; and they prove irresistible to robins if 


the height from the ground does not much exceed three feet.» 


In my experience sparrows do not like a lordly site. Indeed 
many birds are oddly nice about altitude. There is an ascend- 
ing scale, say, from willow-warbler to chiff-chaff to thrush to 
bullfinch to shrike to turtle-dove to hawfinch to carrion crow. 
If you have ivy to overgrow it or surround it, a broken saucepan 
or kettle or any old crock is appreciated, especially by robins. 
Not long since I had occasion to investigate in a neighbour’s 
garden a tod of ivy grown over an old tree stump. Itwas 
full of old nests of the dunnock. If we had not pulled out 
the ruins there would have been scarcely an available site left 
within the clump. 
* * * * 

Amateur Apparatus 

So too it is satisfactory to possess the right apparatus for 
containing the food of birds. A very wise commentator has 
been broadcasting advice upon the exact size of hole desirable 
in a cylinder of zinc designed for holding shelled nuts or what 
not. In practice I find a cage of small-meshed rabbit-wire 
quite effective. It may be that now and then a sparrow will 
play the tit and snatch a snack; but the event is rare; and 
the robin is much better at such unusual acrobatics than the 
sparrow. I was astonished during the recent frost to see 
what troubled many of the birds, even including chaffinch, in 
tackling grains of barley. Dry, uncooked porridge is a much 
more popular food; and even a banana was more greedily 
consumed. 

* * x * 

Erewiggles 

A pathetic plea—by no means the first of its kind—reaches 
me for “‘ help in my grief.’ The grief, continues the plea, is 


earwigs! The sins of these undesirable insects are recorded 
in the precise detail of an expert gardener. The earwigs 
““reduced the leaves of a largish solanum to lace-work. Of 
two fine passion plants covered with bud, one was devoured— 
every bud went on thé Constance Elliot ... Large, very 
large numbers were killed by hand and trapped in beanstalks 
and inverted flower pots. The date of disappearance is 
September. A much longer catalogue of crimes came some 
while ago from New Zealand ; and in answer to.an S.O.S. the 
experts at Rothamsted made an intensive study of the animal’s 
life history and found two parasites (one on the eggs, one on the 
animal itself). These were bred in millions and exported where 
I believe they performed their proper function. The method of 
control is not advised for Britain, which has not the capacity 
for exaggeration possessed by the sometimes too congenial 
soil and climate of New Zealand, where red deer may be vermin, 
where blackberry bushes may devour houses, and fish multiply 
to the point of their own starvation. The earwig does good as 
well as harm. As it lives only for one year at the most its 
numbers depend on the safety of the eggs, which may be laid 
at any time from November to April ; and the population does 
in fact fluctuate greatly. Also earwigs seem to use their wings 
much more often in some seasons than others. The dark traps 
that all gardeners use are the best method of reducing numbers. 
The use of poisoned bran—laid on window-sills to keep the 
insects out of the house—has not fulfilled expectations. 


* x x * 
A Queer Plant 


An international group of botanists and biologists have 
begun to adopt the habit of putting forth a yearly problem, 
and seeking information on it from all who have made 
any little discovery. They have chosen for the first a 
flower which has inspired one of the greatest of poets and 
infuriated every other gardener. The lesser celandine has 
in an exaggerated degree the capacity for survival possessed 
by most buttercups, to whose family it belongs. I have before 
now filled a large wheelbarrow with the bulbous roots 
growing on a small patch of garden ground, combed out the 
ground till not a trace of bulb was left and then awaited 
the spring. The celandines flowered hardly less profusely 
than of old in their former home. The plant has rare and 
curious devices for reproduction which are more or less 
independent of the standard way of nature. Though it is 
the most inveterate of garden weeds (always excepting gout- 
weed and bindweed) it is precious in the wild; and botanically 
one of the most interesting of plants even for the unscientific. 
Anyone who has observed curiosities in the plant is asked 
to send their words of wisdom to J. A. McRitchie, Shieldaig, 
Lancaster Avenue, Hitchin. The British Empire Naturalists’ 
Association is co-operating in the inquiry. 


* * * * 


In the Garden 


A rather new, but already very pleasant, garden has just 


received a charming decoration. A concrete bird-pond has 
been inserted in a corner of the lawn, and at one end of its 
seductive pattern—it is narrow with two cup-like ends—has 
been planted a young weeping willow, a Vitellina Pendula, 
which to my eyes is the most beautiful of all the weepers. Its 
yellow shoots shine very pleasantly in the winter sun, and it 
comes into tiny leaf, like Browning’s elm bole, at an absurdly 
early date in the spring. The speed of its growth is fantastic 
and any cutting takes whether large or small. Birds delight 
in it as a perch. The one mistake made in this pond is that 
it deepens too quickly. Birds like the very shallowest water, 
and I have found it best so to design the floor of such ponds 
that it rises here and there into miniature islands. It is a 
mistake to suppose that willows (or the balsamic poplar, a 
lovely garden tree) need water. They enjoy it, of course, but 
will grow well and fast out of reach of any brook or pond. At 
the same time it is surprising, if you plant one for fitness’ sake 
by a concreted pond, how it will contrive to send pink rootlets 
overground to find the neat water. The growth is so free that 
the trees many be pruned into symmetry as severely as 
you will, 
W. BEACH THOMAS, 
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LETTERS TO 
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AMERICA AND MUNICH 

[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
gir,—In the present atmosphere of goodwill which is both 
seasonable and politic between America and England, it is 
difficult perhaps to justify a certain pessimism with regard to 
our mutual understanding and co-operation. The fact that 
Mr. Eden met with a “ splendid reception ”’ on his recent 
unofficial but officially ‘‘ approved ” visit to the United States, 
should not blind us to the fact that our stock on the other 
side of the Atlantic has definitely slumped since Munich. 
That event, as the climax of a train of like events, has thrown 
American public opinion into a confusion in which our actions 
and motives appear in a most unfavourable light. It has 
also led to a more careful analysis of the foreign policy of 
America itself. 

America has been so often described as “‘ at the crossroads ” 
that it is a relief to be able to observe that today in her foreign 
policy she stands not so much at any crossroads as at one of 
her own native roundabout constructions which conceals or 
renders unimportant the actual crossing or divergence of 
paths. It is, however, still possible to detect several alarmingly 
contradictory factors in the average American’s understanding 
of foreign affairs. 

The primary distinction to be made is between the foreign 
policy the American people think best for such as ourselves 
to implicate, and the foreign policy for which they themselves 
are prepared to shoulder the responsibility. In the first 
instance, the American is full of a vicarious zeal for the demo- 
cratic cause and is eager, on the advice of his newspaper’s 
European correspondents, to condemn the Munich settlement 
as a retreat before Fascism, unwarranted not because war 
would have been a conceivable alternative, but because Hitler 
did not mean war, and his bluff could therefore have been 
called by a firm stand on the part of Mr. Chamberlain. But 
it was only to the last Englishman and no further that the 
American was prepared to fight, or rather to bluff or counter- 
bluff. No American, however, would admit that to say that 
a firm stand by the potential victims of aggression could deter 
the aggressor is, in fact, to acknowledge the basic principle of 
the system of ‘collective security for which he, as an American, 
has no use. 

On the other hand, the prevailing sentiment concerning the 
foreign policy to be implicated by America itself is distinctly 
isolationist and almost for peace at any price. It is, for instance, 
a common cry that Great Britain let Mr. Stimson down in 
1931, when America was alleged to be willing to enforce the 
Nine Power Treaty against Japan. Yet whatever the position 
in 1931, the United States are today ready to accept, without 
serious opposition or even widespread public comment, the 
destruction of the ‘‘open door” pclicy guaranteed by the 
very treaty presumed to be worth fighting for in 1931, and 
to Japan, the obvious and stronger aggressor, they are only. 
too happy to be selling almost as many arms and munitions 
as to China, the obvious and weaker victim. 

Again, while discussing at Lima the necessity of a common 
front to the ‘‘ dangers from without,” the United States have 
under their noses German and Italian penetration into the 
political, economic and even military organisations of South 
American ‘‘ democracies,” and are actuaily content to watch 
Mexico dispose of oil from mines appropriated from American 
owners by bartering it with Germany in exchange for drilling 
and other machinery (to get more oil from the mines). 


Even those who are determined that trade and commercial 
interests shall not bring the United States into any war that 
may break out in Europe, support the Neutrality legislation, 
without realising that its “‘ cash and carry ” trading stipulations 
would inevitably favour the belligerent stronger at sea, a Cir- 
cumstance which in the first place is not neutrality (which 
must treat belligerents, however morally and physically unequal, 
as equal) and, in the second place, is not likely to prevent the 
less favoured belligerent seeking such reprisals as provided 
at least the occasion for the entry of the United States into the 
World War. Nor does American Neutrality legislation 


harmonise with the avowed and widely approved purpose of 
Mr. Hull’s economic programme. 

Past history and present-day facts go to disprove the theory 
that America could stay out of whatever trouble may lie ahead 
for Europe. It is hard to find the American who denies that 
in the end his country would be involved. It would be harder 
still to find the American who does not express the hope that 
his country will not be involved. But wishful thinking is 
no good basis for anybody’s foreign policy, much less for the 
foreign policy of the well-informed, logical and democratic 
people the Americans claim to be (some even admit it), It 
would seem difficult for an informed, logical and democratic 
person at one and the same moment to lend himself to the 
beliefs: that : 

(a) ‘That the dictator’s bluff could and should be called by 
all or any democracies other than the United States. 

(6) That America cannot join Great Britain or any other 
democracies in anything like a League of Nations or Collective 
Security System because through these entanglements the 
risk of war would be too great to justify to the American people, 

(c) That America would ultimately be drawn into a. European 
War, even one of which she disapproved (as, incidentally, we 
all disapprove of war). 

(d) That the interests of democracy and of America (always 
assuming these to be synonymous) demand that’ American 
opposition to Fascism and aggression be confined to “co- 
operation ’” with everyone (even Fascist aggressors) and that 
her shouldering of responsibilities be put off until she is actually 
forced into war. 

It used only to be the Germans who were called “‘ political 
asses.” —Yours faithfully, PHILIP NOAKES. 

Over-seas House, St. fames’s, Londoii, S.W.1. 


AIDING REFUGEES 

{To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1r,—With reference to Mr. Hill’s account of the apparently 
insuperable difficulties placed by Home Office regulations in 
the way of getting a refugee out of Germany, may I say that 
his discouraging experience has been my own in almost every 
particular, and also that I gather from others who have 
travelled much the same road with equal unsuccess that our 
cases are only according to the common form? Apart from a 
certain number of children, the Home Office seems on the 
face of it absolutely determined to refuse admittance to any 
refugee whose every expense is not absolutely guaranteed by 
some or other individual, and for whom it has not black-and- 
white evidence of being able to rid itself within a strictly 
limited period of. time. 

This may be official or even national discretion, but that 
it is either charitable or Christian seems to me much more 
open to question. The response to the Baldwin and. other 
more local but by no means negligible refugee appeals has 
been that of a people eager to help these unfortunate men 
and women as well as a few selected children. It s2ems 
regrettable that the Home Office too does not share something 
more of that eagerness.—Yours faithfully, 


The Cardinal’s Hat, 6 Holywell, Oxford. GEOFFREY WEST, 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Str,—May I add a postscript to my letter published in your 
last issue on the subject of aiding German refugees ? 

I concluded my letter by describing how I had been told 
that, in order to obtain the temporary English permit I was 
seeking, I must obtain the American quota number issued to 
the refugee in question in Vienna. I cabled the boy’s parents 
to send me this number and received in reply a letter stating 
that the quota number is not allotted until the American visa 
is actually available, in which case there would, of course, 
be no need to apply for a temporary permit to enter England 
as a half-way house between the Dachau Concentration Camp 
and the new and permanent home awaiting the young man 
in America. The letter added that if I were to enquire at the 
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American Consulate in London, the writer was sure that this 
would be confirmed. 

I telephoned the American Consulate in London and they 
did confirm that these quota numbers for which everyone 
was being told by the English authorities to ask, were in fact 
unobtainable. They also expressed their annoyance that the 
responsible English authorities should still be telling people 
that im the case of aliens who intend proceeding eventually 
to the United States, the quota number must be given. (This 
instruction is printed on the forms that are being issued.) 

Surely the whole question of the refugees is fraught with 
sufficient difficulties without introducing utterly fictitious 
obstacles —Yours faithfully, R. W. Hit. 


[To the Editor of THe SPECTATOR] 

Si1r,—I should like to endorse every word of Mr. R. W. Hill’s 
letter in your issue of December 30th, except that in the case 
which has come to my knowledge there is no question of 
emigration but only of maintenance in this country. The 
negotiations concerning this case began at Woburn House in a 
personal interview on November 24th. They are still proceed- 
ing six weeks later, while the widow—a woman of 57, in Vienna 
—still awaits her release in every circumstance of solitary 
helplessness. Her brother has just died after a period at 
Dachau. I need not take up your valuable space by giving the 
details. Many applicants must have the same story to tell. 

The delay in this case is caused not by the obligations which 
the applicant is called upon to assume, for my friend has assumed 
them all, but to the disastrous and inevitable breakdown of the 
voluntary organisations, faced with a problem a hundredfold 
increased since they undertook it. I would echo the words of 
Mr. Hill—‘‘ The helpers are at hand, the funds already avail- 
able.’ Why then can they not be mobilised ? The public 
are anxiously waiting to know when and for what purpose the 
Baldwin Fund is to be disbursed. It was imagined that the 
first charge upon this fund would be to enable the relief 
organisations to function adequately. Is it too much to hope 
that the New Year will not pass without a solution of a situation 
which involves the only hope of security to thousands of our 
fellcw men, to many of them of life itself >—Yours, &c., 

VICTORIA DE BUNSEN. 
14 Lord North Street, Westminster, London, S.W.1. 


WHERE TO SETTLE THE JEWS 


[To the Editor of THe SPEcTATCR] 

S$i1r,—In connexion with your most interesting article ‘‘ What 
Next in the Ukraine ?” allow me to trespass on your valuable 
space. Mr. H. P. Vowles tells us that the Ukrainians “ like 
ether Soviet citizens take great pride in the progress made 
by the U.S.S.R. as a whole,” and adds that ‘‘ the people are 
also inspired by a powerful ideal, reinforced by faith in the 
Soviet Union, in themselves and in their future.” And 
speaking of the Ukrainians in the Soviet Union, he emphatically 
declares that “‘ at the present time the people are far more 
prosperous and far better educated than ever before.” From 
this statement we are entitled to conclude that the treatment 
of non-Russian populations in the U.S.S.R. is ideal and 
hardly could be better. If so, may I point out a solution to 
the much-discussed problem of Jewish refugees from Nazi 
persecution which, according to the statement of the repre- 
sentatives of important and responsible bodies of this and 
other countries, is ‘‘ unheard of” and “unprecedented” in 
the history of humanity ? 

In the Soviet Union there is an independent Jewish Soviet 
Republic in Birobirdjan. A country larger than France and 
Germany, with an excellent climate, enormous natural wealth 
and extremely sparsely populated. For the last few years the 
world-renowned Joint Dis. Committee has collected billions 
of dollars for the settlement of Jewry in their independent 
Jewish Republic of Birobirdjan (passing the collected moneys 
to the Soviet Government). Surely Mr. Litvinoff—a Jew, 
occupying a prominent position with the Soviet Government— 
would considerably contribute to the favourable solution of 
the Jewish refugee problem by facilitating the settlement of 
victims of Nazism en masse in Birobirdjan. Surely Germany 
is closer to Soviet Russia than “ Government” Spain, from 
whence thousands of children were evacuated to Soviet Russia 
with the magnanimous assistance of the Duchess of Atholl 
and the leader of the Opposition. Being a rank-and-file 


onlooker of events, I wonder why such a project has nevg 

been reported in the Press of this or other countries. 

if this project is not up to the scratch, may we ask why ?—Youp 

obediently, VLADIMIR DE KOROSTOVETZ, 
Royal Automobile Club, London, S.W. 1. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

Sir,—I agree with Dr. Elkelas that the solution of the Jewis, 
problem, or one solution, lies in the formation of an autonomoy} 
Jewish State. Although the Jews will always look toward 
Zion as their National Home, it does not now seem possible ty 
found a fully autonomous Jewish State on an adequate sca 
in Palestine, nor were we ever specifically committed to that 
But there seems no reason why, once the future of the Nationa} 
Home is assured in friendly relation with its Arab neighbours, 
daughter settlements should not be formed elsewhere in ths 
Empire or the world, looking to Palestine as the mother-colony; 
and if one of these settlements could become a completely 
autonomous Jewish State, then Jewish aspirations, both religioy 
and temporal, would at last be realised, though not in one anf 
the same land. 

And where is this country, conforming with the three con 
ditions suggested by Dr. Elkelas, to be found ? The condition 
are that it should be practically uninhabited, that it should be 
“for sale,” and that it should be suitable for agricultural 
settlement. May I indicate a possibility, which if practicabk 
and acceptable, should prove an almost ideal solution? We 
have heard much of an area of about 10,000 square miles in 
British Guiana, South America, but we have heard nothing 
of the almost equal area constituted by British Honduras in 
Central America. British Honduras has roughly the area of 
Wales, that is, it is practically the size of Palestine, and indeed 
is almost the same shape reversed, the coastline facing eas 
instead of west. It has been a Crown Colony for over 200 years. 
The official description in the Colonial Office List shows that 
it has large areas eminently suited for cultivation, and indeed 
its crying need today is for agricultural settlement. The 
population, largely native, is only some 56,000, about equal toa 
London suburb or a small provincial town. Formerly it lacked 
roads, but many of these have now been built with the aid of 
the Colonial Development Fund, and the colony is ‘‘ ripe for 
development.” The only vested interest is the Timber Trust. 
Being situated on the American continent, and indeed not far 
from the Panama Canal, it obviously-comes within the scope 
of the Monroe Doctrine and the declaration of the Lima Con- 
ference. It would be difficult to set up another State in the 
middle of British Guiana but British Honduras already consti- 
tutes such a State. 

Why should not the British Government transfer the adminis- 
tration of this colony to responsible Jewish authorities for 
development as a Jewish State under the joint protection and 
guarantee of Great Britain and the United States of America? 
There are here no hostile people, no international complications. 
If we in one sense lost a small territory which has always beén 
rather the Cinderella of the Colonial Empire, we should in 
another sense gain a vigorous State which would be proud to 
be associated with the British Commonwealth and the United 
States. We should have shown the world another example of 
practical co-operation between the great English-speaking 
nations, forging another link between them, and at the same time 
have earned the lasting gratitude and friendship of the Jewish 
race.—Yours faithfully, W. E. SIMNETT. 

27 Kew Gardens Road, Kew, Surrey. 


A.R.P. FOR LONDON 


'To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

Sir,—You say ‘‘ Professor Haldane, the chief advocate of 
tunnel protection, estimated in his book A.R.P. that it would 
take two years to construct tunnels for London.” Actually 
Professor Haldane in his book (p. 213) estimated that “‘ allowing 
for all kinds of unexpected difficulties the job should be com- 
pleted in a year.” The reason for this rapidity, which seems 
to bring his scheme within the scope of even a short-term 
policy, is that he proposes to begin the tunnels at no fewer than 
5,500 points, which would “ secure that few people had more 
than 200 yards to go to the nearest entrance ”’ as well as rapidity 
of construction. 

The opinion of the majority of those who have studied 
conditions in Spain is that the problem has been largely solved 
there by going underground. Sir John Anderson warns us 
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*s. Anfl that bigger bombs will be-used for London than for Barcelona. Joelson’s contention that action on our part in inviting other 
— Yous In that case we must go down deeper, say the 60 feet suggested countries to join us in the task of African development and 
OVETZ, JH by Professor Haldane. administration would have no appreciable effect on the world 
There seems to be some prejudice against going underground, situation. Such initiative in this field—to which it need not 
even Sir John Anderson referring to troglodytes. To mining be confined—would at least show ourselves and others, in a 
engineers and miners such references appear wide of the mark dramatic manner, that there is some alternative to the selfish 
> Jewisil and one has only to remember the vast numbers who use the __ rivalry of autar kic States ; and that the choice for the smaller 
MOMOwM Tubes daily to realise how readily the people would adapt States need not always be restricted to taking shelter behind 
toward themselves to going underground for safety.—Yours faithfully, whichever Great Power appears for the moment to be the 
ssible ti . Grande Hotel de Italia, Monte Estoril. A. ©. Brown. strongest. In the final analysis the decision to stand up to 
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A NEW DEAL FOR AFRICA 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sir,—Mr. Joelson’s reply to my letter about the internationalisa- 
tion of the East African Dependencies is too long to answer 
point by point, but perhaps I may be permitted a few ob- 
servations. The idea that Mr. Michael Huxley’s proposals 
somehow involve the transfer of territory to Germany still 
seems to lurk in Mr. Joelson’s mind, since he says that those 
who advocate increased colonial development “‘ do not propose 
that such a development should be at the expense of the 
sacrifice of native interests—as would most certainly be the 
case if Germany were once more to administer African terri- 


cticabl tory.” What would happen if Germany again became a 
> We colonial power is beside the point ; the transfer of territory 
niles ing Germany forms no part of this discussion. 
nothing Where I should like to join issue with Mr. Joelson is in 
uras in his assumption that the interests of East Africa, and especially 
area of of the natives, would necessarily be best served by indefinitely 
indeed maintaining the status quo. He would, I am sure, be the 
1g cast first to agree that we are not developing our East African 
) years tettitories as we might. By this I do not mean only develop- 
vs thai Ment in the commercial sense ; I mean that East Africa cannot 
indeed raise itself on its own bootstraps,” and that we no longer 
Thee seem able (or perhaps willing) to supply the necessary Govern- 
1al to age ment funds except on a basis of highly remunerative investment 
lacked 2¢ tates of interest which are crippling to mainly agricultural 
aid of countries in an early stage of development. Nor does our 
pe forge Present system of colonial administration—bureaucratic in 
Trust. (rm, subject to remote and changeable political manipulation, 
Lot fare 224 paralysed by the dead hand of ultimate Treasury control 
scope seem able to nurture those qualities of initiative, drive and 
| Con. imagination needed to tackle the real problems of African 
in the gtOwth. Personally I think that our system of governing 
onsti-(§ Africa has weaknesses which may well stultify our excellent 
intentions, and I cannot therefore share Mr. Joelson’s belief 
a that, except for a few human failings, all is for the best in the 
as forge Dest of all possible British colonial worlds. 
= Mr. Michael Huxley’s proposals offer one way out. Whether 
ined his is the best way I am not qualified to say; perhaps others 
local better equipped to judge will express their opinions. Any 
bead scheme which aims at shifting the focus of authority to Africa 
ld ia and enlisting, for example, the scientific abilities of Leyden 
uid ta University or the Svialof Institute for the betterment of the 
nitel African appears to me well worth consideration; and the 
ple of suggestion of an international development loan seems a 
aking practical and interesting one. I do not see how contributions 
s tind to such a Ioan could be invited without allowing those who 
owill paid the piper to call a good deal more of the tune. The 
rT. extent to which an internationalised administration is desirable, 
or how it could be brought about, are matters for consideration ; 
but some degree of internationalisation would probably be 
essential in order to secure full equality of commercial oppor- 
tunity for the participating countries. 

It is not correct to imply, as Mr. Joelson does, that this 
te of ® equality at present exists. It is perfectly true that a foreigner 
vould § with capital in the form of ready cash is welcome to invest it. 
tually @ But that is no help to individuals belonging to nations unable 
wing # to obtain foreign exchange, and it begs the much more im- 
com-™ portant question of Government contracts, which—as Lord 
eems § Hailey has pointed out—are of greater significance in Africa 
term ™ than elsewhere. ‘‘ The purchases by the various Govern- 
than § ments of British territories,” his Survey states, “‘ are almost 
more § exclusively of goods from the United Kingdom, or other 
jidity § Countries within the Empire.” This, no doubt, is as it should 

be, under present conditions; a Colonial Empire ought to 
died § be of some use to the mother country; but it is no good 
ved § pretending, at the same time, that we have no commercial 
is us § advantages at all over foreign nations. 


Finally; I think that many of your readers will reject Mr. 





any threat rests on moral resolve—David need not have stood 
up to Goliath, nor Belgium to Germany—and the existence 
anywhere of a working example of international co-operation 
would immensely hearten those who, since the collapse of 
the League as a means of collective defence, are inclined to 
feel that the right of the strongest is the only force left in the 
world. 

As Mr. Michael Huxley said, “‘ Co-operation can be perma- 
nently stabilised, rivalry cannot”; and I think we should 
do humanity a service by beginning now to take the initiative 
in some such way as he proposes, and not allowing the 
**dynamic ” of world politics to remain forever with the 
dictators —I am, Sir, &c., ELSPETH HUXLEY. 

1r2 St. Mary Abbots Court, London, W. 14. 


EMERGENCY ECONOMICS 

[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1r,—M. Reynaud’s economy decrees should not be allowed 
to pass without attention being drawn to the striking and 
alarming resemblance they bear to the emergency decrees of 
Briining which seven years ago so intensified Germany’s 
economic crisis, and thus materially contributed to Hitler’s 
rise to power. The large scale cut in public works (except 
for purposes of National Defence and for relieving the economic 
situation in Alsace) cannot fail to make the unemployment 
situation worse, and it is no use saying that there is no un- 
employment problem in France; the absolute figures are low 
as compared with Great Britain, but we must not forget that 
France is still to a large extent an agricultural country and also 
that French unemployment figures are not as comprehensive 
as British. 

By intensifying the slump amidst a not very favourable 
world economic outlook the Reynaud decrees play directly 
into the hands of the extremists. In fact the French Govern- 
ment implicitly admits that such measures must aggravate the 
unemployment problem, since they are willing to grant a special 
public works loan of two milliard francs to alleviate the very 
acute unemployment situation in Alsace ; and surely if public 
works are held to cure unemployment in Alsace their curtail- 
ment elsewhere must increase it. As a result of these decrees 
less work is going to be undertaken in France than would be 
the case if they had a more expansionist direction, and surely 
if less work is being done the country is more likely to “‘ live 
on its capital ” than in the reverse case. 

It seems that for those who know the French political problem 
and appreciate the effects of the Reynaud decrees, no course is 
left open except to hope and pray.—Yours, &c., P. T. BAUER. 

Gonville and Caius Colleze, Cambridge. 


FOOD FOR SPAIN 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1r,—All over Europe the cold has been intense these last 
weeks, and Republican Spain has been suffering more than 
anywhere ; not only the soldiers in the icy trenches, but the 
refugees shivering in old schools and old theatres, the women 
end children of the cities, without adequate clothing, with no 
heating for their houses, and wit the desperate food shortage. 

The food that is obtainable at the moment—the strict bread 
ration, white beans, lentils, and occasionally horse-fiesh—is 
completely deficient in the properties most necessary for 
withstanding the winter’s cold. No fats, no proteins, no 
vitamins. 

This deficiency is above all harmful to the children. Already 
of the 1,000,000 children in Catalonia alone there are 835,000 
suffering from malnutrition. Rickets, practically unknown 
in Spain before, is gainine ground. In the Madrid region the 
lives of 30,000 babies are in immediate danger. 

Here is one way of sending food to these children and 
giving them a chance of life. There is a stancard parce! 
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service to Spain, started: by the Spanish Government, by which 
we can send parcels to the value of 6s., 12s., 20S., 24S., Con- 
taining varying quantities of condensed milk, lard, sugar, 
rice, soup cubes, chocolate, soap, &c. There are lists at 
the Spanish Commercial Office in London of children, women, 
professionals, chosen from various organisations in Spain as 
being all the most desperately needy cases. We can be given 
a name or names, and send parcels regularly every month, and 
really save lives. And there is no danger of parcels being lost, 
because as the orders come in from abroad, the food is bought 
in France for a store-house in Spain itself, and the food is 
distributed from there, and in time the donor gets a receipt 
direct from the person in Spain, so we can be sure that our 
help has arrived. All orders should be sent to Daniel 
Fernandez-Shaw, Spanish Commercial Office, 21 Cavendish 
Square, London, W.1, or to the Spanish Consulates in 
Liverpool, Glasgow, Cardiff and Southampton, and any 
further information needed can be obtained by asking for the 
special leaflet from these addresses. 

I hope that all readers will remember the suffering people of 
Spain this season of bitter cold, and help save a child or an 
adult from death by starvation.—Yours very truly, 

DIANA FORBES-ROBERTSON. 

22 Bedford Square, London, W.C. 1. 


CHURCH AND COMMUNITY 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


Sir,—My theological outlook is not that which is frequently 
set forth in your columns; hence I am all the more grateful 
for those three admirable articles which you have published. 
I only hope that there are more to follow. You have pointed 
out a number of weak spots in the present administration of 
the Church of England, which, if only remedied, could make 
her an infinitely greater power for good than she is at 
present. 

(1) You speak of the need of strong evangelistic organisation 
to supplement the work of the parochial system. May I remind 
you that this already exists in the splendid work of our Anglican 
Religious Communities, such as Mirfield, Kelham, Cowley, 
Nashdom, and others? Religious Communities do not adver- 
tise their wares, but the help which they give from time to time 
to overworked parish priests, of a spiritual and intellectual 
character, is something without which we should be infinitely 
poorer than we are at present. If any of your readers doubt 
this statement, then let me suggest that if opportunity offers, 
they should visit one of their centres, and have a heart to 
heart discussion with those in charge. They can rely on a 
welcome. 

(2) Another incubus to spiritual efficiency in the Church of 
England is unquestionably the way in which the Church 
Assembly is at present run. While much work of a really 
useful character has been accomplished, the real trouble seems 
to be that too many of its members regard it as a machine for 
pushing forward their pet hobbies, often harmless and some- 
times excellent, but irrelevant to the actual business in hand. 
This means that poor parish priests like myself, who come 
from a distance, have to wait through wearisome discussions, 
and pay our hotel bills in London, when our time and money 
might be better occupied. 

(3) And yet another source of failure—and this largely 
concerns the laity. While the social side of Church life is 
unquestionably important, in many places it is so magnified 
and distorted as to exclude the greater and spiritual end for 
which the Church exists. In my own neighbourhood there 
actually are people who think that attendance at dances 
organised by various places of worship, is a sufficient qualifica- 
tion for membership ! Further, many of our Church laity are 
ready to spend pounds and pounds on internal decorations, 
trips to the seaside for choristers, prizes (or shall we call them 
bribes ?) for those attending Sunday School and afterwards 
complacently lapse into nothingarianism, but will not make 
the slightest effort to provide the necessary man-power to 
assist their incumbent, who may be failing through age or 
ill health. 

Is not the real crux of the matter that many of our leaders 
want to make Church privileges too cheap, so as to maintain 
a high numerical membership ? Is there not a right propor- 
tion in everything ? Are we not bidden to seek first the King- 





dom of God, and all: other things shall be added unto ys} 
Yet I could point out parishes up and down the country wher 
baptised and confirmed members of the Church of Englanj 
have not so much as heard even whether there be a Kingdon 
of God: or not, and sometimes care less. This is not entire 
the fault of the parochial clergy, but often of the system an; 
the shackles under which they try to do their best. Some ofy 
have grave, and not entirely groundless, fears lest the Churdj 
of England may eventually degenerate into a society of baptisej 
pagans ; but on the other hand, those of us who move aboiy 
are convinced that there is an immense amount of laten 
religious feeling in the land, often where we might least expe 
to find it. Shall it be conserved and directed rightly, or shal 
it be allowed to evaporate ? Myself a loyal Anglican, I believe 
that the Church of England lacks two things which migh 
make her a mighty spiritual force throughout the land—a litt 
more moral courage and sanctified common sense.—I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
F. J. EDMOND, 
Proctor in Canterbury Convocation, 
Glossop Vicarage, Derbyshire. 


THE OWNERS OF THE PRESS 

[To the Editor of ‘THE SPECTATOR] 
Si1r,—In the interesting article by Mr. Felix Fries on the 
Government and the Press in your last issue, I notice that he 
ends up by suggesting that Sir Samuel Hoare, if he attempted to 
guide journalists, was doing no more than other statesmen in 
the past. It should, however, be pointed out that the charge 
made in the debate on December 7th was that he had gonea 
good deal further than this in taking energetic measures to 
make contacts at the time of the crisis with the proprietors 
of newspapers. This is quite a different matter from dealing 
with trained journalists and editors who thoroughly understand 
Ministers, are used to their ways, and are not subject to flattery, 
—Yours faithfully, 



















GEOFFREY LE M. MANDER. 
Wightwick Manor, Wolverhampton. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1IR,—Few people who have studied your article on ‘‘ The 
Owners of the Press” will quarrel with your conclusion that 
pluralism is on the whole harmless today. There is, however, 
one practice fostered by pluralism, which seems open to criticism 
—a practice illustrated by the following excerpt from Who's 
Who. X. Y. Z. (I withhold the name) ‘‘ Contributor to Sunday 
Times (Scrutator), Daily Sketch (Candidus), Daily Telegraph 
(A Student of Politics) .. .” 

Everyone who reads these papers knows the vigour with 
which these three Pen-men play for their side in national 
politics today. Their influence on public opinion must be 
increased by the belief that three journalists of standing have 
but one solution of the problems which beset us and one 
condemnation of those who think differently. 

It may be said that if one man, under three different names, 
did not present precisely the same arguments, encomiums and 
disparagements in these papers, three men would. If the 
opinions of group papers are indeed shaped in a world of that 
kind there is something to be said against pluralism. The 
truth is, of course, that the distinguished and Protean Oracle 
in question—the Hope of his Side in three Elevens—speaks 
his own mind and my grievance is that he speaks as three men 
not one. Even to think of him is to approach the subtleties 
of the Athanasian Creed. 

** The Press is Unanimous.” Here is a unanimity which is 
not all wonderful.—Yours faithfully, 

D. W. DouTHWAITE. 

Crowthorne, Berks. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

S1r,—In the article on the ‘‘ Ownership of the Press ” in your 
recent issue, no mention is made of the Daily Mirror. 

I shall be grateful if you can inform me who owns that 
paper.—Yours faithfully, 

ALEX M. WILSON. 

Middlemoor, Presteigne, Radnorshire. 

[Information regarding the controlling ownership of the 
Daily Mirror is unobtainable, a large number of shares being 
held by nominees.—Ep. The Spectator.] ; 
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THE VISIT TO ROME 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


gir, —On the eve.of Mr. Chamberlain’s journey to Rome to 
confer with Signor Mussolini, is it too much to suggest to 
him, through your columns, that the visit, if not abandoned 
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me - altogether, should at least be postponed indefinitely until the 
Chural conditions of European politics render it less likely to cause 
baptiseim trouble between ourselves and France, or to lead to further 


apparently harmless concessions that will still more consolidate 


7e abdow aie : : 
f latent Italy’s position in the Mediterranean and East Africa at our 
t expect expense ? 


When the Prime Minister left on his historic flight to Munich 
he quoted the old saying “If at first you don’t succeed, try, 
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1 migh— try, try again”; but there is another he would do well to 
—a littkim bear in mind, 7.e. “‘ Will you walk into my parlour ? said the 
am, Sinfm spider to the fly.” 

The idea of his going to Rome apparently came from Signor 

Mussolini, and judging by his past record the latter evidently 

ation. % expects to get some substantial advantage out of it. It is hard 
to see, however, what Mr. Chamberlain hopes to gain from 
his visit. His unfailing trustfulness towards Signor Mussolini, 
in spite of many jars, does not inspire confidence in his future 
dealings with him. 

It has been suggested elsewhere that the visit should be 
on thi made conditional on the terms of the Anglo-Italian Pact, 
that hel especially as regards Spain, being first strictly carried out ; 
ipted to and if this were done it would be some evidence of Signor 
men inf Mussolini’s good faith, as well as being a more dignified 


charge 
gone a 


position for the Prime Minister of Great Britain to take up. 
It is rather curious that no organised effort seems to have 


ures tO been made in Parliament, by motion or otherwise, to induce 
TICtONM =Mr, Chamberlain to give up the idea, which at best most mem- 
a bers must regard with doubts of its wisdom.—I am, Sir, 
orstan 


yours truly, JAMES W. ARMOUR. 


lattery, Looe, Cornwall. 


IDER. [To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sir,—In your ‘‘ News of the Week ”’ I find it difficult to accept 
your sweeping statement “that all the trouble is of Italy’s 
™ making.” Have you forgotten that Italy is one of the “* have- 
The® not” nations? I hold no brief for Italy, and though her 
mn that methods for obtaining what she regards as her rights are to 
all be deprecated, the question still remains, what else can she do 
iticism 


than she is doing when the “‘ have ”’ nations adopt methods of 
procrastination and conferences which result in little or 
nothing ? 

The implacable attitude of France in declaring “‘ that she 
will not cede an inch of the soil she holds” is not calculated 
to pour oil on the troubled waters, nor can one altogether 
blame Italy for employing what you describe as “‘ the biackmail 
method ” for securing what she deems to be her rights. I, for 
one, would strongly deprecate Mr. Chamberlain visiting Rome 
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d one in the rdle of a peremptory schoolmaster (as you seem to 
ames, SUSsest that he should). If we are to mediate successfully 
Kage 4 the term ‘‘ adamant ” should be ruled out of our vocabulary. 
f the But, one is thankful to add, I do not think our Prime Minister 
f thal has the slightest intention of paying his visit in this capacity.— 
They Yours, &c., A. P. DURRANT. 
Yracle East Witton Vicarage, Middleham, Yorks. 
speaks [Mr. Chamberlain will be wise to be adamant because 
men @ France has expressly said she prefers direct discussion with 
tleties B Italy to mediation. As to Italy’s place among the “‘ have-not ” 
ee nations, she was well compensated in Europe for her participa- 
ich is tion in the Great War, and after the annexation of Abyssinia 
Signor Mussolini proclaimed that she had entered the ranks 
ITE. of the “ satisfied ’’ nations.—Ep. The Spectator.] 
FIGHTERS OR BOMBERS ? 
your [To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sir,—I disagree with Mr. Tangye, not so much on his conten- 
- that @ tion that we should concentrate on the production of bombers ; 


but on his assumption that an increase in the production of 
YN. fighters means a reversal of our belief that ‘‘ attack is the best 
method of defence.” 

Mr. Tangye, as an authority on aviation, should have a rough 
idea of our rate of production of bombing aeroplanes during 
the past two years. And although no figures are allowed to be 
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published he must agree that we have large numbers of them. 
In order to save space I only quoted three of the fastest types 
of bomber, although there are three other types which have 
been produced in quantities and which have a radius of action 
at least equal to any of their Continental rivals —Yours sincerely, 
E. N. B. BENTLEY. 
Luccombe House, Berkeley Street, Cheltenham, Glos. 


“WHO’S WHO” 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sir,—We would: not appear ungrateful for Janus’s pleasant 
reference to us in “‘A Spectator’s Notebook,” nor wish to 
flaunt our impenitence, but we would say respectfully that while 
a more drastic rationalising of the Who’s Who biographies would 
reduce the book’s extent by surprisingly little, it would diminish 
to vanishing point the humanity and vivacity for which the 
volume is commonly said to be remarkable among works of 
reference. The constant users of Who’s Who are a very diverse 
public, and information considered superfluous by one is indis- 
pensable to another. Moreover, character comes out in a 
man’s account of himself. We venture to doubt whether the 
yardstick is generally applied to Who’s Who biographies as a 
measure cf greatness, as you infer; yet perhaps we are wrong 
for, with the creation cf Grossdeutschland, Adolf Hitler has 
increased his entry from less than half an inch in 1938 to 24 
inches in the current edition Yours faithfully, 
“Who's Who,” THE EDITORIAL BOARD. 
4; 5 and 6 Soho Square, London, W. 1, 


CHILD-LABOUR IN EAST AFRICA 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

S1tr,—Some months ago you allowed me to draw attention to 
the Kenya Ordinance of April, 1938, which legalised the 
contracting of the labour of children of 10 years in labour 
lines distant from their homes, under penal sanctions. Fol- 
lowing protests in Parliament, a Kenya Committee has now 
recommended that the minimum age be raised to 12; in 
industrial occupations it be raised to 14; that children be 
removed completely from the operation of penal sanctions ; 
that the staff of the labour inspectorate be increased, and 
other reforms. This is all to the good. 

But the Committee recommends that children of 12 years 
who have received a certificate from the Native Administration 
be employable in light labour anywhere in the Colony. This 
means that many of them may be taken as far as 500 miles 
to distant labour lines. The pay is from a penny farthing 
to under threepence a day, with piecework extra in some 
cases, for a seven- to eight-hour day. There is no werkmen’s 
compensation legislation to protect the children, except in the 
mining industry, affecting less than 5 per cent. of the juveniles 
concerned. If a child falls ill, it is fed, and some receive 
treatment; but pay stops, and there is no sickness benefit. 
Employers accept no responsibility to see that the child 
reaches home when its contract is completed. 

All exploitation of labour is mean, but the Kenya exploitation 
of children is doubly mean. But this is not the worst. Labour 
lines are notoriously centres of sexual immorality, and venereal 
disease is increasing. Some Europeans (a minority, but baneful 
beyond their numbers) cohabit with African women. This 
is the atmosphere where many children find themselves 
employed. The Kenya Committee ignores it. The harshness 
of our hut tax collection compels some parents to let their 
children go with the labour recruiter. Until I protested, a 
few years ago, huts of some tax defaulters were burned to 
the ground, rendering women (some of them old) and children 
homeless. We are getting harsher in some respects. Under 
labour legislation convictions jumped from 4,797 in 1936 to 
8,810 in 1937. This year the fine for harbouring a runaway 
labourer was raised from £5 to £150. 

The responsibility for colonial policies rests with the British 
public in the last resort. The very least we can do to protect 
those who cannot protect themselves is to see to it that no 
children under 14 years be taken to employment distant from 
their homes. They are illiterate and cannot keep in touch 
with their mothers by letters. We are trustees (self-appointed) 
for African children. Let us be worthy of our trust.—Yours 
truly, W. E. Owen, 

Archdeacon of Kavirondo, Kenya. 

Stocks Green. Hildenborough. Tonbridge 
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AMERICAN GEORGICS to serve 
By D. W. BROGAN of the 
Dr. Ba 
“ O fortunatos nimium, sua si bona norint, Agricolas.” of Virgil, Horace, Goldsmith and the Neo-Agrarians. Buf was inv 
HITHERTO, the tag has always seemed rather irritating, because though it would be wasteful for Mr. Wallace and the Depari remind: 
of the implication that Virgil and Maecenas and all the other ment of Agriculture to think mainly in terms of the Smarty natural 
urban preachers of the delights of rural life knew better than it would be a mistake to neglect them altogether. For thei radical 
the farmers what was good for them. Why shouldn’t the Smarts often bring in a little money and a willingness to ty he acc 


farmers know their own business best? Sua si bona norint 
indeed? Yet it has been possible for a holder of these views 
to read with pleasure and profit a book half of whose theme 
is the unsuspected joys of farming (unsuspected in many 
cases by the farmers) and a good deal of the other half is a 
series of cracks at urban life, politics, manners and ideals. 
Indeed the modern world has given fresh life to Virgil, for 
Mr. Smart is a stout anti-fascist and, if not a pacifist, at any 
rate an anti-militarist; yet today 
Hine movet Euphrates, illinc Germania bellum. 

But in Ross County, war in Europe and war in the orient 
are both far away. The first reason why Mr. Smart’s defence 
of the joys and rewards of farming does not arouse the 
customary irritation is that he is frank about his own limita- 
tions as a farmer. It is not only that he admits that he knew 
little four years ago and that he has not learned as much as 
he should have done if he was to make up for the lost years 
when he was learning about books and prints and boys 
instead of about bulls and rams and roosters and their mates. 
But he knows how far he still is from being what Americans 
call ‘‘a real dirt farmer.’’ The farm that he works doesn’t 
keep him and, even with the resources of his other inherited 
farm that he lets on a métayer tenancy to that admirable 
master of the rural arts, Mr. Kincaid, he has to have other 
resources, in this case the profits of writing. He and his 
wife are willing to go without many things that they had, 
including a bathroom; they miss a lot, including horse- 
riding, music and the arts in general; they are willing to 
work hard at dirty jobs that have to be done every day—and 
still, like the Jones boys, they can’t make the damned thing 
pay. But they are getting nearer that ideal by the application 
of the principle—cut down your wants that have to be paid 
for and use as much of your own products as you can. Don’t 
be a one-crop farmer, don’t indeed be a cash farmer. Once 
you start computing your cash income, whether from eggs or 
wool, your books are going to look as unhealthy as if you 
were a big New York house a jump ahead of the Securities 
and Exchange Commission. 

Mr. and Mrs. Smart have become better buyers of sheep 
and sellers of wool and beef, even when they don’t rely on 
knowledgeable and kindly friends to save them from the wiles 
of dying owners of worthless sheep who recover speedily 
when the bargain is off, even without the trip to California 
which its being on might have paid for! The neighbours and 
the members of the Farm Bureau are beginning to forget 
that they are merely city people coming back to land they 
happened to inherit. Yet it still seems doubtful if the Smart 
farm is going to pay its way. So Mr. Smart is not giving aid 
and comfort to the Americans, who believe, as a great Chicago 
corporation lawyer told this reviewer in 1934, that the only 
solution of America’s troubles is to get millions of people 
back on the land on “ subsistence farms.” That, if they only 
knew it, was what was good for them. Sua si bona norint, 
in fact, which said, the lawyer was driven off to his Sabine 
farm in Lake Forest. Farming is a skilled trade and it is 
more iraportant for America to make the world safe for the 
peopie who really know their business on the land, a white 
Kincaid or a black James, than to make it profitable for retired 
schoolmusters like Mr. Smart or other modern representatives 





The Adventure of an American Farm. By Charles Allen Smart, 
(Oxford University Press. 


8s. 6d.) 






















new things, both of which the real farmer often lacks. In 
their own moderately competent way, the bourgeois amatew 
farmer is useful, as that shrewd peasant, Emile Guillaumin, 
has admitted. When he has got through with his failure 
and half-successes, the professionals can use the results. But 
the Smarts can do more than that. Virgil knew the importance 
of the cultivation of the rural gods; some of them (Bacchus 
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and even Pan) are cultivated enough, even in Ohio, but « which 
Apollo is neglected. The American countryside is from that sidering 
point of view rather dull. Mr. Smart shows his good sense — 
in disliking that synthetic legendary figure Paul Bunyan and eligati 
in thinking kindly of the legendary Johnny Appleseed, who 
carried apple-seed in his pocket and swept over the West It is 
“Planting the trees that would march and train careful 
On, in his name to the great Pacific, some ¢ 
Like Birnam Wood to Dunsinane.” know \ 
But the ‘‘ days of President Washington ” are long past and the seh = 
modern Ohio farmer has not that pride in the achievement of 7 ah 
his fathers that you find in Minnesota and the Dakotas. There Christi 
were giants in his earth too, but they have been a long time eataesl 
dead. Mr. Smart laments the decline in cultural independence rightly 
of the local town, Chillicothe. Its own life is dried up by the of Go 
increasing urbanisation of the country; it is near enough an 
Columbus and Cleveland and even New York, and yet not near cher t 
enough to have acquired urban tolerance. So an amateur eee 
performance of scenes from Waiting for Lefty awakens murmurs eintichs 
not only from that tiresome body the American Legion, but Bric 
from the mysterious ‘‘ Americaneers.”’ Chillicothe, indeed, kin 
seems to be full of the traditional old ladies from Dubuque who . an 
perform for America the functions of our Lord Chamberlain’s ¥ fG 
office. Mr. Smart hopes, not unreasonably, that ‘‘ immigrant” on “a 
farmers of his type, now members in good standing of the 0 $33 
Farm Bureau, may do some good. And in return? Well you en 
don’t find it necessary to get drunk as often as you did before ae 
you became a farmer. For, in modern America, if people I wis! 
don’t get drunk any oftener than they do here, they are more unity 
candid about it. Then you get a sense of doing something aient 
useful. Mr. Smart is not stupid enough to think that writing thoug 
a book isn’t work, but he has his doubts about the vast mechan- ya 
ism of selling and buying bits of paper that was and is the work civee 
of so many intelligent Americans—-and may not be, for long, (e.g 
if the machine slows down. = on 
For the British reader it is perhaps a pity that the American all ga 
title R.F.D. was changed, for it would have suggested some- Cathe 
thing of the novelty of this life. Here we have the federal § i, , 
government, a few years ago so aloof, replacing or improving Unity 
the sanitary work of the local Lemuel Putt. Here we have Karl 
described the difficulties of keeping warm and alive at 20° 9 ogy 
below zero. We can note, too, the absence of such familiar Holy 
landmarks as the parson and the squire. There is a real social @ j,. 7 
democracy in this society, even though there is considerable § 11, 
economic inequality, and not everybody is really on visiting B porp 
terms with everybody else, not merely because there are & of th, 
inherited feuds, but because there are barriers of different een 


experience. 


After all Mr. Smart has, in his time, read both Mr. Th 
Eliot and the Boston Evening Transcript. 


R.F.D. does not preach 


: is inc 
panacea and does not even quite reassure us about the future of B 4;... 
Mr. Kincaid, even if the floods don’t wash the farm away. But at on 
English readers will learn a great deal about a side of American § ¢,;.., 


life that is little known here or, for that matter, in America, 


. é eae att. withc 
except of course to the thirty millions who live it. 
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A THEOLOGICAL CHALLENGE 


The Knowledge of God and The Service of God According 
to the Teaching of the Reformation. The Gifford Lectures 

aa Delivered in the University of Aberdeen in 1937 and 1938. 
 - By Karl Barth. (Hodder and Stoughton. 12s. 6d.) 
Lorp GIFFORD left in his will the clearest instructions that 
those who should be appointed to the Lectureship which he 
wil founded were to take as their subject ‘‘ Natural Theology,” 
and in the development of their theme should not refer to 
or rely upon “‘ any supposed special exceptional or so-called 
miraculous revelation.” Further, the Gifford Lectures were 
to serve the “‘ promoting, advancing, teaching and diffusing ”’ 
of the study of natural theology. It is not surprising that 
Dr. Barth felt considerably embarrassed when in 1935 he 
was invited to deliver the Gifford Lectures at Aberdeen. He 
reminded the Senatus that ‘‘ [ am an avowed opponent of all 
natural theology’; its very existence he attributes to “a 
radical error.”” However, the Senatus still wanted him; 
he accepted, and, while he could not directly fulfil Lord 
Gifford’s intentions, set himself to do so indirectly by expounding 
the theology which stands in sharpest antithesis to natural 
theology. Fresh interest in natural theology on the part of 
its friends might well be created. So he took his hearers 
through the Confessio Scottica of 1560, and at the end affirmed 
his belief that the Confession and his lectures contain no 
important statement 
“which the representative of Natural Theology can avoid con- 
sidering as the direct opposite of his own tenets and therefore of 
necessity extraordinarily interesting and profitable for his own 
particular undertaking. I feel therefore that I have fulfilled my 
obligations toward the Gifford lectures.”’ 


It is an entertaining story. Dr. Barth was scrupulously 
careful not to attack natural theology; at the same time, 
some of his readers, if not of his hearers, might well wish to 
know why that theology and the theology even of the Reforma- 
tion should be set in such sheer contrast with one another. If 
natural theology be taken as the sum total of true theology 
the contrast is, of course, inevitable. But there are many 
Christian theologians who would maintain not only that 
natural theology has a right to exist, but, further, that it may 
rightly lead on to a richer theology which takes the thought 
of God’s self-revelation in Christ with a seriousness which 
natural theology by itself cannot do. Barth would not allow 
that to be the case, but a reader without previous acquaint- 
ance with Barth may be puzzled at the sharpness of the 
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~ antithesis here presented. 

4 . a Briefly and decisively Barth expounds the Reformed theology, 
. whe taking the Scottish Confession article by article, as it covers 
lain’s all the ground from “ The One God a tO The State’s Service 
ont" of God.” The controversial note is rarely quite silent, whether 
F them the Confession or in the commentator; yet he has much 


to say which is simply the common faith of all Christians 


Bc who hold fast to that Gospel concerning Jesus Christ the 
sople Son of God in which we can hear the original apostolic witness. 
incall I wish that Barth had made more of Catholic and Protestant 
hing unity at this point. Here and there he could not but call 
iting attention to differences, which he does always courteously 
ree. though firmly. Speaking of ‘ The form of the Church,” he 
voi denounces as ‘‘ downright treason ” in the modern oecumenical 
ong movement the designation of ‘‘ the true and the false church 
~~ (e.g., the Evangelical Church and the Roman Catholic Church) 
ican fq 25 Patts of the one church of Jesus Christ.” But I do not at 
, all gather from this protest of his that he thinks of the Roman 
ool Catholic Church as, simpliciter, ‘‘the false church.” Yet, 
 ~-@ it would have meant something for the cause of Christian 
eal: unity had so great a Christian and so eminent a theologian as 


>@ Karl Barth made it clear that in respect of those supreme 
affirmations of faith which concern God and Christ and the 


- Holy Spirit, and have taken dogmatic form in the doctrines of 
ox the Trinity, and the Incarnation, and the Atonement, he and 
ab ke Catholic theologians occupy the same ground and are at one 
Un B both in what they say and in what they deny. Jt is in respect 
are @ of the doctrines of man and of the Church that their differences 
aa are most acute. 

oof The most impressive fact about Barth’s theology is that it 
> of is indeed theology. A man, an unbeliever, might find himself 
But disagreeing with Barth, wholly and in detail ; but only a man 
wall of trivial mind could fail to appreciate the majesty of this 
ice faith in God and the confidence, never arrogant but completely 


Without reserve, that the knowledge of God is in the fullest 


sense knowledge of reality. No one could suppose the God 
of whom Barth writes to be a Deus minorum gentium. 

Barth’s thought is not always quite in line with that of the 
Scottish Confession. It is so with regard to the Incarnation, 
**it was God who became man in Jesus Christ,” and the 
Atonement, ‘‘ He has taken man’s sin, guilt and punishment 
away from man and upon himself,” and the Resurrection, 
“if Christ had not risen from the dead, then I should have 
no desire to stand before you as a theologian.” But on the 
doctrine of Predestination he quite definitely breaks with 
the idea of the double predestination, of some to eternal life 
and of some to eternal reprobation. Moreover, and not for 
the first time, I find it hard to discover whether Barth tends 
to hold that man whom God has created and redeemed will 
by the grace of God be restored to a fellowship with God 
that will mean universal reconciliation and salvation. I 
have no right to say with confidence that this is what Barth 
believes; and yet there are not wanting signs that this may 
be his faith. 

It is Christians who will feel most intensely the challenge 

of this book. And those who, here and there, will be in 
sharpest opposition, will hold, and not unreasonably, that 
Barth reads into their positions implications which they would 
refuse. But it is Christians, all Christians, who will feel 
at times that Barth speaks for them as an interpreter of their 
profoundest convictions. So it is when in one passage he 
speaks about the Church. Jesus Christ, he says, 
“ wishes the church to be as He is and to continue as He continues. 
He wishes to be loved and praised in the Christian life of her members 
because in His Person and in His work He is the meaning and the 
goal of all human history. It is in the church that this meaning 
and goal become visible.” 


Words could hardly express more splendidly the significance 
and the glory of the Church; and there are few Christians 
who would not desire to make them their own. 

J. K. Mozzey. 


WASTED LIVES 


Poverty and Population. By R. M. Titmuss. (Macmillan. 


10s. 6d.) 

GRADUALLY, under the impact of books, newspaper articles 
and broadcasts, the public is waking up to the facts of its 
demographic future. For five hundred years the population 
of Great Britain has been increasing; slowly until the last 
two centuries, then with dramatic speed, then with gradually 
dying momentum. Now that momentum is practically 
exhausted. The decline is due to begin within the next decade ; 
is due to accelerate swiftly as the present generation of adults 
reach the age of high natural mortality ; is due, on the most 
probable assumptions, to leave this country a century hence with 
a population numbering about half that of present-day Greater 
London. Of that population, over half will be over sixty . .. 
What a world! What an atmosphere! And what a prospect 
for the nerve centre and heart of a great Empire—which will, 
incidentally, so far as its white inhabitants are concerned, 
be in exactly the same plight ! 

Mr. Titmuss does not labour these figures, nor dwell for 
long on the melancholy picture which they suggest. They 
form merely the starting point, not the substance, of his 
argument. That argument, supported by copious statistics, 
well constructed diagrams, and quotations from reputable 
authorities, can be roughly summed up as follows. The 
fathers and mothers of the next generation are already born ; 
there are not enough of them, but it is too late to do anything 
about that. Their numbers are given. The coming decline 
cannot be averted. (It is not, of course, physically impossible 
for it to be arrested and reversed; people might suddenly 
decide that a dozen children, instead of two or three, made 
the right total for a family; but it is highly jmprobable to 
say the least.) What we can and should do, for demographic 
reasons even if for no others whatsoever, is to ensure that 
none of these existing lives shall be unnecessarily wasted. 
The margin of waste is enormously higher than is generally 
realised; and the wastage is highest precisely among those 
classes, and in those regions, whose greater fertility supplies 
even our present inadequate replacement rate. Its cause 
can be summed up in a single word—poverty. The attack 
on poverty is the first, and the most constructive and practicable, 
attack on the demographic problem. 
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This thesis is worked out through a detailed comparison of 
death rates from various causes among different groups and 
regions—showing, for instance, how the average national 
infant mortality rate of 62 per thousand conceals a range from 
41 per thousand in Surrey to 114 per thousand in Jarrow, 
and how tuberculosis kills over twice as many children between 
five and fourteen in the depressed North as in the prosperous 
South. In round figures, taking all causes together and 
assuming—what, in view of the London slums, is probably 
quite untrue—that the rates for the South itself represent the 
best that can be achieved, we are losing 50,000 lives each year, 
unnecessarily ; and this at a time when, quite apart from the 
mass of human unhappiness represented by each item in that 
total, every life is of particular value to the community as 
a whole. 

** Before an agitation for more babies is begun,” says Mr. 
Titmuss in his concluding chapter, ‘‘ let us, if man is some- 
thing more than human livestock to be moved around, save 
the lives of those children and mothers we already have.” 
He might well have added that any propaganda in favour of 
larger families, even any concrete measures specifically aimed 
at favourirg the parents of large families, are far likelier to 
be effective if other measures are at the same time giving proof 
of an enhanced value set on human life, and an enhanced 
realisation of what poverty means in human terms. But the 
discussion of measures, whether general or specific, is beyond 
his scope. His tesk is to dispel apathy and complacency, 
to show hew far the genuine progress of the past falls short 
of what can demonstrably be achieved, to set out, in plain 
and comprehensible form, the basic facts which all con- 
structive action must take into account. Although he makes 
no attempt to conceal the strength of his personal feelings, 
he carries out that task with a grim and business-like com- 
petence more effective than any vituperation. The result is 
depressing but valuable. Poverty and Population forms an 
admirable contribution to the literature of social questions 
and in particular to what Carlyle called the ‘ Condition-of- 
England Question,” and it would be a very good thing if 
every Cabinet Minister knew its facts by heart. 

HONOR CROOME. 


A MISJUDGED MONARCH 


Alexander 
12s. 6d.) 


of Jugosiavia. By Stephen Graham. (Cassell. 
** EuROPE has the Balkans it deserves,’ remarked a Balkan 
wit not long ago. That this, fortunately for Europe and for 
the Balkans, is no longer the case today is due to the late 
King Alexander of Jugoslavia more than to any other single 
man, for he was the principal architect not only of the 
Bulgaro-Jugoslav rapprochement but of the Balkan Pact, which 
has welded Jugoslavia, Turkey, Rumania and Greece into a 
single bloc too strong to be any longer the playthings of the 
Great Powers who were formerly wont to set them at each 
others’ throats like bullpups. Today the Balkan Peninsula, 
so recently a byword for violence, disunion and pugnacity, 
may almost be bracketed with the Scandinavian as the only 
two corners of a troubled Europe where complete peace 
and mutual confidence reign undisturbed. The old sneer 
about the Peace Treaties “ Balkanising Europe” has so tar 
lost its sting that the permeation of Europe with the Balkan 
spirit has come very near to being an ideal to be aimed at. 
The only trouble with the Balkans today is their dangerous 
proximity to an anarchic Europe for, in the words of another 
Balkan publicist, ‘‘ the truth is, to put it bluntly, not that 
the Balkan problem is or ever has been a danger to Europe, 
but rather that the European problem has always been, and 
remains, a danger to the Balkans.” 

Mr. Graham dismisses King Alexander’s work in creating 
the Balkan Entente and in reconciling those two ancient 
enemies, the Bulgars and the Serbs, in a single chapter, for, 
since his work is evidently intended for the general reader, 
he naturally selects the high spot of King Alexander’s life, 
his leaving of it, and devotes over half the book to the Marseilles 
murders and the events leading up to and following them. 
That is doubtless the correct proportion if the book is to be 
a popular success, and yet it inevitably detracts from its value 
as a biography or as a survey of the king’s lifework as a whole. 
One finds oneself regretting that Mr. Graham has not made 
two books out of the wealth of material at his disposal; one 





a serious life of the king and the other a detailed study 4 
the Ustasi conspiracies which culminated in Marseilles, 
it is, it is difficult quite to “‘ place” the book. No work whig 
devotes a hundred and fifty pages to the murder plot can} 
called a serious critical study which accepts unhesitating| 
the official identification of the assassin with the Bulgari 
Vlada Gheorghiev and does not mention, even if only y 
dismiss after examination, the version, which immediatg 
spread and is now firmly rooted in Jugoslavia, that the murder 
was really Mijo Babi¢é, the Croat terrorist who shot Tog 
Schlegel, the editor of the Novosti, in Zagreb, and that th 
Governments concerned changed the criminail’s identity ap, 
nationality in order to avoid the inevitable violent explosig 
of hatred against the Croats and a possible civil war. Similar 
Mr. Graham may be entirely justified in implying that th 
two principal organisers, Paveli¢é and Kvaternik, are no 
living on some Italian island, but he should at least haw 
mentioned the report which appeared in the Jugoslav Pre 
in the summer of 1936 to the effect that they had sailed ; 
May of that year with five other ex-Ustasi to found a N 
Zagreb in Brazil. Perhaps the book approaches most nes 
to the type of English royal biography with which we a 
familiar, admitting few blemishes on its hero and employin 
such charming euphemisms as Prince George “ living as 
country gentleman near Nish,” much as English noblemen g 
a similar unfortunate situation “ live in strict retirementi 
the country.” 

Nevertheless, even if there are these questions of balano 
proportion and treatment on which one must regretfully joi 
issue with Mr. Graham, he is still to be congratulated 0 
producing in a very easy and readable form the first life 
a gallant and often scandalously maligned and misjudge 
monarch to be made available to the English reading publig 
and one which in its details of the Usta$i conspiracies wi 
be of permanent value even to the specialist. 

ARCHIBALD LYALL, 


THE MEDIEVAL SCENE 


Medieval Panorama. By G. G. Coulton. 
Press. 15s.) 


Dr. COULTON stands alone among  medievalists, almof 
alone among historians. His scholarship is at the same tim 
meticulous and all-embracing, his outlook sympathetic to th 
Middle Ages, yet firmly set upon our own time. His dired 
approach, his obstinate honesty, his fearlessness, make 
work into a target from which the arrows of querulou 
criticism clatter harmlessly to the ground. He destroys th 
most cherished theories and the prettiest illusions with 
frankness so wholly devoid of malice as to command belie 
And, as he can support every statement with a battery 0 
facts, since he first entered the scholastic arena there 
been no safe arguing with him. 

In Medieval Panorama he has set out with disarmin 
boldness to give a picture of the whole of English societ 
from the Conquest to the Reformation. Let anyone wht 
thinks such a task impossible read this book. Dr Coulta 
proves that it can be done, simply by doing it. Such 
kaleidoscope of facts and figures, examples and reflection 
cannot’ be massed into the suave unity of a well-composei 
picture. But the Middle Ages were not suave, and the boo 
gains rather than loses by the immense complexity of it 
jostling subjects. It is like some vast mural painting, 
“Doom” in an English church, or better still like thos 
gayer paintings of the fourteenth century on the white wall 
at Pisa—segmented, full of incident, bright with countles 
different figures and events, yet dominated by a single idea. 

Dr. Coulton states his opinions with the confidence of 
man not only secure in his knowledge, but already victorio 
in a hundred verbal fights. He re-states his accusatios 
against the medieval Church, not condemning it utterly 
allowing it just credit for what it did, but resolutely refusing 
to be deceived by specious pretence and fair facade. I 
“was, no doubt, more friendly to the poor than any Stati 
institution of those days would have been. But it was f2 
from that Christian fraternity and generous beneficence whid 
is often claimed for it, and which the earliest Christianitj 
had actually displayed.” As for ‘‘ the shaven men who ha 
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(Cambridge Universit 


been quaint and kind,” their “‘ quaintness 
more apparent than their “ kindness ”’ in his pages. 
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Dr. Coulton handles the generous illusions of a William Morris 
on the Middle Ages more tenderly, he is far from idealising 
even these aspects, Exploitation and greed governed the 
world then much as they do now, and the defences of the 
oppressed were even less effective. As for London, “ small 
and white and clean,” it is. certainly true that pigs were not 
allowed to root among the garbage in the streets; but from 
Erasmus’ description of the floor in an average English house, 
on p. 305, it seems probable that “white and clean ” were 
relative terms in the Middle Ages. 

Dr. Coulton is.at his best in describing the life of the 
country and of simple people. His picture of the medieval 
village, with its labouring population, their quarrels and 
feasts, privileges and customs, forms one of the liveliest 
sections of the book. Even the names of the villagers have 
a graphic charm—Ralph Jolibody, Gilbert Uncouth, Evote 
Wheelspinner. Yet “charm” on the whole is the quality 
most conspicuously absent from this vivid and well-documented 
reconstruction of a harsh and violent world. 

The modern historian stands between two dangerous 
extremes. The scholar too often converts the human beings, 
of whose lives history is made, into ciphers in a mathematical 
calculation. The popular writer dresses them up and “ pro- 
duces ”’ them like actors on a stage. Dr. Coulton’s outstanding 
merit is that he not only feels intensely the reality of his people 
and his own kinship with them, but conveys that feeling to 
the reader. He has, it is true, a gift for picking out those 
occasional close similarities between past and present which 
are sure to please—such as the extract from the French- 
Flemish phrase-book for travellers. But his real gift is some- 
thing far more profound than an eye for happy selection. It 
is his vital sympathy which makes this book absorbing for the 
whole length of its 730 pages. Dr. Coulton closes his account 
with the Reformation, but he leaves the reader with no sense 
of finality. The stream of national life which he has traced 
for us is flowing still; and we are conscious of our own part 
in it, of our indissoluble connexion with those people, long 
dead, whose insignificant lives made up a significant whole. 
We feel that Ralph Jolibody and Evote Wheelspinner are 
indeed our own ancestors. C. V. WEDGWooD. 


THE BLACK COFFIN AND THE 
WELL-BORN MAN 


Enemies of Promise, By Cyril Connolly. (Routledge. 12s. 6d.) 


Mr. CyriL CONNOLLY is in a mess. He lives in a world in 
which a black coffin of the unemployed man who hasn’t had 
winter relief is carried down the Strand on New Year’s Eve. 
He knows about the black coffin, but he was well-born. He 
likes to write (see the first page of Chapter One) in a garden. 
He likes to write in this garden after luncheon (when the rest of 
the world is earning its living or drawing its dole). He likes 
for his luncheon an omelette, some Vichy, and some peaches, 
And lunching in this cultivated way in his garden, under the 
plane tree, in the man-with-an-income’s afternoon, after a 
good middle-and-upper-class education (he also likes—see 
the first page again—-Augustan Latin), he finds the black coffin 
nagging and gnawing at his conscience. 

It nags at him for three parts and twenty-four chapters. 
He wants to write about writing, but first—but actually always— 
he must strip and whip himself, he must calculate his bias. 
Readers may feel that all the way through the divergent power 
of his bias defeats—and rather pathetically defeats—his power 
to calculate. The best chapters, for example, are the first nine. 
These are about two ways of writing and the conflict between 
them. One is the Mandarin, or self-indulgent way (Pater to 
Virginia Woolf), the other is the Vernacular, or self-denying, 
or puritan way (Samuel Butler to Isherwood). Now the dispute 
in Mr. Connolly between the peaches and the coffin makes 
him see the good in both ways, but the predominance, in spite 
of self-torture,of the peaches also quite fuddles Mr. Connolly, 
so I think, about the Mandarin style. It is the style, he says, 
of “‘ most artists and all humbugs.” Adjectives for it are grand, 
decorative, baroque. “It is characterised by long sentences 
with many dependent clauses, by the use of the subjunctive 
and the conditional, by exclamations and interjections, quota- 
tions, allusions, metaphors, long images, Latin terminology, 
subtlety and conceits.”’ Practitioners of the style are De Quincey, 
Pater, Henry James, Firbank, Strachey, the Sitwells, Virginia 
Woolf, Aldous Huxley, etc. This, one might think, is really a 








most uncritical collocation for someone so sharp as Mr. Connolly. 
Aldous Huxley-James, De Quincey-Edith Sitwell—no, it 
doesn’t work. And, of course, the truth is that really there isn’t 
a Mandarin and a Vernacular style, except in superficiality : 
there are only different heights of false style and genuine style, 
neither of which are very often found absolutely pure. 
Vernacular—I should agree with Hopkins who said that 
Doughty rhymed with gouty and knew much about this— 
is the basis of all genuine style. The speech of your day, 
the way you speak yourself, and so the way thoughts are 
formulated by yourself, or sensations described in your own 
head, the way you are-unpleasant to your wife or choose socks, 
must be in, or under, your writing; but then, as Hopkins 
said more or less, you may embellish it and heighten it according 
to your temperament, as much as you dare. 

There is not, in other words, so much difference between 
good Mandarin and good Vernacular—say Jeremy Taylor’s 
prose and the prose of Pilgrim’s Progress—as there is between 
good and bogus Mandarin, between Ruskin, for example, or 
the Mandarin in which James wrote out his genuine and 
valuable feeling for life, and the ridiculous verbiage in which 
Miss Sitwell reports upon the cuckoo-breasted vowel-sounds 
in her brother’s poetry. 

But I did not quote all of Mr. Connolly’s description of 
Mandarin. He went on“ its cardinal assumption is that 
neither the writer nor the reader is in a hurry, but both 
possessors of a classical education and a private income.” 
Here comes in the black coffin once more. The assumption 
about the private income seems to me applicable only to 
pseudo-Mandarin in its Gordon Square decay—the Mandarin 
of Lytton Strachey, or Clive Bell, or at her worst (in The 
Common Reader, for example) of Mrs. Woolf. This strikes 
me as the uneasy writing of those who, when found out 
as writers, can always fall back on being gentlemen, which 
is nastier and perhaps morally less defensible than the writing 
of those who, when found out as writers, can always fall back 
on being proletarians, or Socialists (sham Vernacular); and 
my argument is confirmed by the fact that these two sometimes 
meet (at any rate in painting, viz., when Mr. Clive Bell champions 
the new “ Social Realist ” painters—Mr. William Coldstream 
and others). 

Mr. Connolly feels (like a man conscious that his dinner- 
jacket is out of date) that he belongs to these decayed mandarins 
who write for the private income and the lovers of Vichy 
and Augustan Latin. So he excuses himself partly by tying 
them up to De Quincey or James or Sir Thomas Browne, 
and partly by tying the bad Vernacular or Puritan writers 
to the good ones, and thus, as I say, falsifying his division. 
The Second Part of his book, chapters ten to sixteen, dealing 
with the enemies of good writing at the present (journalism, 
politics, sex, escape, success), does not get him away from 
himself, and the Third Part, ‘“‘ A Georgian Boyhood ” (much 
of it about being at Eton), shoves him right into himself 
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again, into a fine mess of coffin-nagging, bias-adjusting, auto- 
analysis, and masochism. 

Still I do not mean that Mr. Connolly has written a bad, 
or a dull, book. His book is—at times—positively interesting, 
since Mr. Connolly is a very clever, astute man with a quick 
tongue; and he does conclude that ‘‘ within his talent it is 
the duty of a writer to devote his energy to the search for 
truth, the truth that is always being clouded over by romantic 
words and ideas, or obscured by actions and motives dictated 
by interest and fear’’; and he does mean it. All the same, 
I confess I do find his book most interesting sociologically, 
as a specimen, as a piece from the war between the 90 per cent. 
art-gentleman and his gentility. It is good to see conscience 
at work in an art-gentleman. . But I rather wish Mr. Connolly— 
since I enjoy his acuteness—had been to school elsewhere, 
after a different birth. Then, having done what auto-criticism 
he needed off-stage, he could really have been a full critic. 
Taking his book as it is, I prefer in this mode, I must say, 
confessions by Mr. Louis MacNeice or a good poem by Mr. 
John Betjeman, GEOFFREY GRIGSON. 


A CULINARY GENIUS 


Portrait of a Chef. The Life of Alexis Soyer. By Helen Morris. 


(Cambridge University Press. 10s. 6d.) 
*“*T pausE. I muse. I meditate. Where have I seen that 
face ? Where noted that mien, that cap? Ah, I have it !— 


in the books devoted to gastronomic regeneration, on the 
flasks of sauce called relish. This is not the Crystal Palace I 
see—this is the rival wonder—yes, this is the Symposium of 
All Nations, and yonder man is ALEXIS SOYER!” So wrote 
Thackeray for Punch, in the character of a Frenchman. It 
was the year of the Great Exhibition ; the Symposium was a 
grandiose restaurant installed in a Gore House fantastically 
and almost monstrously redecorated since Lady Blessington’s 
day ; and the project was launched by a figure justly celebrated 
in the London of his time. It is hard to say which was the 
more striking—the man or his creations. The latter, when 
it was a question of “‘ set pieces ” at a banquet, were egregiously 
appropriate to the occasion. They presented, in perishable 
and entirely edible form, the same elaborate designs that may 
be seen in the more lasting ornaments of the period. The 
chef himself was a deliberate dandy, whose place was in the 
opera-house and theatre as much as in the kitchen, whose 
clothes were all rectangles and eccentricities, and whose high 
spirits and practical jokes were a by-word. For years the 
Reform Club was distinguished by his cooking, until he left 
to be a “‘ free-lance ” and stage the extravaganza at Gore House. 
If Soyer had been no more than this entrancing luxury- 
provider he would hardly have deserved a serious biography. 
But the French chef was in his own way a Victorian idealist, 
brimful of reforming zeal and possessed of practical ability 
quite other than the dressing of a mock boar’s head in sweet- 
meats. At atime when the gulf between rich and poor seemed 
unbridgeable, Soyer served both with equal vigour. He 
organised the distribution of good soup at three farthings a 
quart, and amongst his several inventions, besides the pocket 
stove whose efficiency was demonstrated by a Marquis on a 
Pyramid, was an elaborate soup-kitchen for starving Dubliners, 
so successful that the Government bought it. Greater service 
was to follow when Soyer, now a devoted companion of Florence 
Nightingale in the Crimea, revolutionised the disgusting kitchen 
conditions and transformed uneatable rations into nourishing 
food. ‘This was cooked on a stove of his own design, reported 
in 1935 to be still an essential article of camp equipment. 
Those of us not in the army may know our Soyer best 
through his publications. The Gastronomic Regenerator is a 
book for the banquet, but The Modern Housewife, with its 
excellent middle-class recipes, was at once a champion best- 
seller. It appeared in 1849; my own edition is the twenty- 
first thousand, dated 1851. Few novelists beat that record. 
Famous as he was and, though a Frenchman, an integral part 
of the England of his day, Soyer might well have inspired a 
biographer when he died. Mrs. Morris has supplied the 
deficiency in a manner altogether befitting him. Her appendices 
contain gargantuan menus, her illustrations are of stoves and 
kitchens and the chef’s Crimean adventures (even to painting 
the grass before an army hut), and her narrative everywhere 
shows a humorous and delighted appreciation of her surprising 
subject. SYLVA NORMAN. 


MR. HEATH ROBINSON SHOWS | 


HIS PLANT 
My Line of Life. By W. Heath Robinson. Illustrated by 4 
Author. (Blackie. 15s.) 
Autobiography with a Difference. By R. H. Mottram. (Robey 
Hale. 12s. 6d.) 


Victorian Peepshow. By Martin Armstrong. (Michael Joseph 


6s. 
Two a Converge: the dual autobiography of Sybil and Glorn 

Bolton. (Blackie. 12s. 6d.) 
Mr. HEATH ROBINSON occupies a curious position in Englig 
life. It could hardly be claimed for him that he is a “‘ great 
artist ; but that he-#s an artist—and of the company of sucha 
Edward Lear, Lewis Carroll, Ronald Firbank, and Mr. Jame 
Thurber—is undeniable. His name had added a descriptiy 
phrase to the language. So much s0, indeed, that it is difficut 
to believe that he is not forced to conceal his identity when hy 
asks a plumber to mend a pipe in his house or a mechanic ty 
repair his car. Into what unpredictable regions would th 
tracing of his inspiration lead ? Fuseli? Hieronymus Bosch} 
Does he share the ancestry of the surrealists ? Let us examing 
the immediate origins of this intensely national prodigy. 

Art was never far away from his home. Wood-engrave: 
bookbinders, and draughtsmen were to be found among 
close relations. He and his two brothers became art-studenty 
at an early age almost as a matter of course. He tells us tha 
“The Triumph of Order over Chaos ” was a favourite them 
of his in these early art-school days. His efforts to becomes; 
landscape painter were not successful, but, after various up) 
and downs, he managed to establish himself as a book illustrator, 
His “‘ serious ” drawings are competent. They have something 
of Walter Crane and Kate Greenaway about them, and show tht 
influence of the Pre-Raphaelites in retreat. ‘The autobiography 
is written in a quiet, straightforward way. ‘The writing sug. 
gests that the author is a gentle, kindly man who has had tribulk- 
tions, but also, in his own line, more than a common amount 
ofsuccess. It was at about the age of twenty-four that he became 
conscious of the presence of the dwarfish familiar (whom he 
depicts in a high-crowned hat and long coat) who was to lead 
him along unexplored paths. It was this daemon who taught 
him to draw the pictures that have made him famous. 

There is not space to embark here on an analysis of that inter: 
minable series of labour-saving contraptions, horrible patched 
pieces of ancient machinery, operated by malevolent and _half- 
crazy boors, to the portrayal of which Mr. Heath Robinson now 
set himself. ‘They seem to strike at the very roots of the 
vileness and imbecility of the human race. The satire is abso 
lutely detached and unsentimental. Here is the Artist looking 
at life. Indeed, the war pictures are probably the only genuinely 
satirical art that the War produced. It is true that the Germans 
(who seem to have thought that such books as Hunilikely and 
Some ‘‘ Frightful”’ War-pictures were a sign of the success of 
the campaign of “ frightfulness ”) come worst out of it, and 
also that the American Government commissioned Mr. Heath 
Robinson to execute a series showing the scientific methods of 
the American Expeditionary Force ; but observe the broken: 
down, bespectacled, cynical faces of the Allies. This is not 
what we have come to know as propaganda. The sequence 
depicting the various floutings by Germany of the Hague 
Convention are especially good, though only one is reproduced 
in this book. 

It might be suggested that the reason for this power of 
detachment (so notably absent in much contemporary work) 
lies in Mr. Heath Robinson’s early training. In this contempt 
for conventional values he belongs in spirit to the ’nineties. 
He is far above politics, even when they are international. His 
protest is against life itself, against the ‘* They ” of the limericks, 
all the people who are trying to set the world right, and the 
protest has about it something of the unquenchable mirth of 
the gods having a good laugh at Hephaestus’s game leg. Mr. 
Heath Robinson conceals all this carefully in his autobiography 
but the drawings speak for themselves. 

The books of Mr. Mottram and Mr. Armstrong are, naturally, 
of a very different sort. They are written by professional 
writers, and it is almost as difficult for professional writers to 
write good autobiographies as for those who have never handled 
a typewriter. Writers know too much about the tricks of the 
trade. They are inclined to elaborate incidents which might 
supply material for a stray article but which fail to hold the 
attention when they go to make up the bulk of a book. Not 
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are the dangers of whimsicality ever far distant. Mr. Mottram’s 
title may be taken to imply that his autobiographical claims 
are modest. The chapters are really essays round East Anglian 
subjects. When he wis a small boy the author was shown a 
picture book—“‘ a book of gays,” as it was called in the local 
dialect—and round these pictures, The King, The City, The 
Battle, and so on, he re-builds his early life. It is an ingenious 
literary conceit ; but its ingenuity seems to prevent Mr. Mottram 
from ever getting to grips with his subject in a way which should 
be possible to anyone who writes so easily. 

If Mr. Mottram’s measure is a shade light, Mr. Armstrong 
sets out to give no more than a few impressions of his life up to 
the age of thirteen when he went to his preparatory school. 
Victorian Peepshow is a pleasantly written account of an 
upbringing in a well-to-do suburb of Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
skimming the surface of childhood, but having little or nothing 
in it to make it remarkable. The author’s father emerges dimly 
as a cheerful, insensitive figure. The house and its furniture 
are described in detail. Like Mr. Heath Robinson and Mr. 
Mottram, Mr. Armstrong’s early years were happily spent. 
His book can be recommended to those who do not mind a 
work of this sort being ‘‘ slight.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Bolton have written alternative chapters of their 
dual autobiography. Both of them are journalists and Mr. 
Bolton was assistant editor of the Times of India and has 
published a biography of Mr. Gandhi. He has also flown the 
Atlantic in R-100. It is evident that the authors are persons of 
wide interests and some intelligence. But they have produced 
a work that borders on the unreadable. At first it appeared 
that Mrs. Bolton’s style was the worse : 

“ The ’twenties, the youth of the century, had almost come to an 
end. The end was to come with a sickening almighty crash. But 
if the youth of the century was heading for a crash, and Pickle had 
become a mem sahib, and Marie Louise, French and serious femme de 
ménage, was unhappy enough to admit the failure of her arranged 
marriage, James and Elizabeth Roberts at least were immutable.” 

But as one ploughed on through the jerky sentences there 
were moments when it looked as if Mr. Bolton might beat his 
wife at her own game. Two Lives Converge begins like a bad 
novel and drags its weary way through a jungle of personal 
trivialities, international problems, journalistic episodes and 
obiter dicta of an undistinguished sort. No doubt delightful 
people in themselves, Mr. and Mrs. Bolton have constructed 
the literary equivalent of one of Mr. Heath Robinson’s patched 
and precarious machines. ANTHONY POWELL. 


CHAMPIONS OF THE RING 


Shake Hands and Come Out Fighting. By L. A. G. Strong. 
(Chapman and Hall. ros. 6d.) 
Fighting Was My Business. By Jimmy Wilde. (Michael Joseph. 


1§s.) 

Two faults mar most non-fictional boxing books. The author 
overwrites so as to make every fight described appear tremen- 
dously exciting and melodramatic; and he fails to persuade 
you that any boxer was a human being or anything else but 
a boxing-machine. Avoiding both these faults, Mr. Strong has 
written the best boxing book I have yet seen. Writing as one 
of the fancy, he explains why boxing is degrading neither to 
boxer nor spectator and he provides an admirable history of 
the sport during his lifetime. He describes, without excess of 
passion, a number of the “ big fights”’ since Corbett met 
Fitzsimmons in 1897. In ‘“‘ Interlude ”’ chapters, he reminds 
us that most fighters are neither heavyweights nor champions. 

Many people object to descriptions of famous fights written 
by men who did not see those fights. But not much history 
can be written by eye-witnesses and I think that it is extremely 
difficult to be objective about a fight which you have seen. 
No man will persuade me that there was ever a more exciting 
heavyweight contest than that’ in which Max Schmeling 
knocked out Joe Louis. But I saw that contest. However, 
objectivity not being always demanded, I wish that Mr. Strong 
had described more of the entertaining, but unimportant, 
fights which he has seen, allowing less space for his heavyweight 
champions. Other good writers have told us of championship 
battles—the rest of the field Mr. Strong can claim as his 
¢wn. I found the most pleasing part of the book that in which 
he reminded me of those comic and thrilling evenings at the 
Oxford Town Hall. Perhaps he will give us more later. 

Jimmy Wilde comes from the other side of the ropes. His 
attitude is entirely different from Mr. Strong’s. He cannot 
tell you how the spectators felt about his contests: he does 


not try much to tell how he himself felt when he was the midget 
that bestrode the world. He tells his fairy-tale of an auto- 
biography calmly and modestly. The undersized boy from the 
obscure Welsh mining village possesses an unanalysable asset 
that makes him the greatest fighter of any weight that the 
ring has ever known. He starts by fighting for a penny packet 
of cigarettes and finishes, at the age of 31, by drawing £13,000 
for his last contest. He does not demand all the limelight for 
himself. He, too, speaks of the ‘“‘ club-fighter’’ and the 
preliminary boy, the boxers who will never make champions 
but are the backbone of the boxing industry. 

Wilde says that when in the ring the boxer’s mind is ‘‘ com- 
pletely detached from everything but the knock-out, and the 
garnering of points,” and he, like Mr. Strong, refutes charges 
of brutality against the sport. But it would have been pleasant 
to know more of his personal feelings. Wilde’s book is good 
and would probably seem to me even better if it did not have 
Mr. Strong’s as contrast. If I had read it at a different time, 
I might have overlooked the chances which it misses. What 
an interesting story there must be in the life of a boy in a 
mining village early in the century. We read some of that 
story, but Wilde’s mind is always on later days. He does not 
know himself until all the world knows him. I cannot help 
feeling that today he regards himself more as an ex-champion 
of the world than as the possessor of an immortal soul. If 
he tells me that it is none of ‘‘ His Business ”’ to exhibit his 
soul to me, I must object that Mr. Strong contrives to let me 
see something of the souls of his boxers. JOHN Crow. 


WHITES AND ABORIGINES 
The Passing of the Aborigines. By Daisy Bates. (Murray. Ios. 6d.) 


To say the least, Mrs. Bates is an unusual woman. To live 
thirty-five years in a tent far from civilisation surrounded by 
natives many of whom were cannibals, is not to be expected 
of a cultured Victorian woman. However, Mrs. Bates, having 
gone out to Australia as Times correspondent in the last century 
to investigate the conditions of the aborigines, became so 
fascinated by their unhappy attempts to live their own lives 
in the sea of encroaching white culture that she returned to 
cast in her lot with theirs. First she camped in a Reserve of 
the Bibbulmun of south-west Australia, then in various remote 
parts of the Central Australian bush, and for the last twenty- 
five years on the Nullabor Plain by the great railway line, the 
building and working of which attracted wandering tribes 
from all over the continent, like moths to a candle and with 
the same fate. 

There 1s no better example of the effects of thrusting twentieth- 
century culture on to the Stone Age than the natives of 
Australia, whose tribal life is not only utterly destroyed but 
who are so reduced in number by white men’s diseases and 
their own lack of the will to live, that they will soon be an 
extinct race. With their water-holes and forest paths turned 
into power-stations and motor-roads, and their root foods 
ploughed up into fields, they have lost their old command of 
their surroundings. Mrs. Bates shows how clean white 
hospitals and white medicines kill them; she describes the 
gruesome mortality of the Dorré and Bernier Islands hospitals. 
If the natives can live in the open by their fires and surrounded 
by familiar dirt and wild life, they recover from frightful 
wounds amazingly. The book gives convincing accounts of 
native habits, for the author not only lived among the blacks, 
she was also initiated into totem ceremonies never seen by a white 
or a woman; was accepted as ‘“ Kabbarli,’” grandmother ; 
and became the focus for hundreds of straggling wretches, to 
whom she gave food, help and sympathy. 

Naturally she gathered much ethnological knowledge, but 
this is not shown here, where she gives only vague sketches of 
ceremonies. Her motives in living the life of hardship and 
isolation she endured were not scientific; she loved wide 
horizons and freedom, and she also loved passionately the 
broken natives who loved her, much as if they were children 
or dogs, for their ways are not appealing and it is difficult to 
make contact with their remote and apathetic brains and hearts. 

Apart from many startling facts (one of her greatest friends 
had eaten his baby sisters and four wives) the book shows 
great wisdom in those constants of human nature—love of 
kinship, fear, trust and gratitude—and there is much humour, 
Mrs. Bates has been a unique and invaluable liaison officer 
between black and white in Australia. A. B. V. DREw. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE 


HISTORY OF PARLIAMENT 


Register of the Ministers and Members, 1439-1509 


If Colonel Wedgwood had issued this second volume, a 
** Register,” before the first devoted to “‘ Biographies,” the 
launching of the great Parliamentary History which he is 
editing for a Committee of Both Houses (H.M. Stationery 
Office, £2 a volume) would have been more propitious. For 
this ‘‘ Register ” is both interesting and informing. We have 
a compact account of 30 Parliaments, with the membership 
of each so far as it can be discovered: this fills 600 pages. 
Then there is a list of the constituencies, with all the members 
that represented them at various dates. And the general 
editor prefixes a long and able introduction, touching on the 
peerage, the methods of election to the Lower House, the 
composition of that House and the growing influx of officials 
and ‘‘ carpet-baggers’’ and the sheriff’s part in elections. 
He takes special care to show that fifteenth-century practice 
in the summoning of men to the Upper House contradicts— 
as indeed Round proved long ago—the peerage lawyer’s 
doctrine that once a man has had a writ of summons his male 
heirs are ever after to share the privilege. Apparently a third 
volume of “ Conclusions” will deal more fully with the 
growth of Parliament in this troubled period of civil war and 
dynastic change. But this ‘‘ Register,” which contains much 
new detail and is most intelligently arranged, will be welcome 
to students and promises well for the sections to come which 
will have a wider interest. 


WILD ANIMALS IN BRITAIN 
By Frances Pitt 


There are not many books dealing with British Mammals 
that are of interest to the casual naturalist, and this one (Bats- 
ford, 8s. 6d.), though somewhat sketchy, should be useful, as 
it is written in simple, non-technical language. Unfortunately, 
the information it imparts is too frequently interrupted by 
anecdote and digression, which, presumably intended as a sop 
to the lay reader, serve no purpose except to show that the 
authoress has kept some queer pets in her time. Miss Pitt 
writes in a flat, unreal style, with much overworking of the 
adjectives “‘ wee” and ‘‘ dainty”? and the adverb “ever” 
(meaning ‘“‘ always’); but occasionally the interest of her 
subject causes her to rise above these limitations, as in the 
admirable descriptions of the wild cat, the badger and the seal. 
Wild Animals in Britain, like its two companions, Wild Birds 
and Wild Flowers in Britain, is extremely well produced, with 
many excellent photographs, some colour reproductions, and a 
number of Bewick woodcuts. Of the latter Miss Pitt says: 
** We may not think them such exact portraits now, but no one 
will deny their beauty of line and quaint charm, and they afford 
the reader the opportunity of comparing eighteenth-century 
woodcuts as applied to Natural History with the work of the 
camera today.”” They do: and there can be little doubt that 
the photographs, good as they are, cannot finally challenge the 
careful eye and loving observation of this naturalist who pub- 
iished his woodcuts nearly a century and a half ago. 


A BANKING CENTENARY 
Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Overseas) 
1836-1936 


Banking centenaries, which testify to the enterprise of Sir 
Robert Peel’s generation, have accounted for some interesting 
volumes in recent years. The latest of them, anonymous and 
issued for private circulation, covers a wider field than usual 
and illustrates the part that London bankers have played in 
developing our oversea commerce. Barclays itself, one of the 
‘* Big Five,” dates from 1896. The affiliated institution whose 
history is here recorded was established in 1926. But the 
three banks which it incorporated are much older. The 
Colonial Bank was set up in the West Indies in 1836 by some 
merchants interested in the sugar trade and, thanks to good 
management, it survived the troubles that ruined other 
banks as well as most of the planters. The Anglo-Egyptian 
Bank, founded in 1864, began with a loan to Ismail Pasha but 
by sheer good luck outlived this dubious beginning as well as 
successive crises in the Egyptian cotton industry and the 
Great War. .The National Bank of South Africa, established in 
1891 by the Transvaal Volksraad, served as the Government 
bankers and thus had a trying experience when the Boer war 
broke out. Three banks that have safely come through such 
adventures ought, one feels, to be equal to any emergencies, 
and the bank which has absorbed them and their many branches 
has prospered, 





international affairs, political or intellectual. 











REFERENCE BOOKS FOR - 1939 


** Sir Walter Elliot of Kellynch Hall, in Somersetshire, yw; 
man who, for his own amusement, never,took up any book } 
the Baronetage ; there he found occupation for an idle hour ay 
consolation in a distressed one.” Had Sir Walter surviyg 
from Miss Austen’s day to our own, with his taste for referey 
books undiminished, the reading of them would have provide 




















him with ever-increasing occupation and consolation. he 





they stand, renewed on the shelves, Whitaker, Debrett, B 
Kelly, the old indispensables, ‘‘ perpetual in perpetual change: 
and thrusting round them every year come weighty youngster 
proclaiming themselves also indispensable. 

Whitaker’s Aimanack (6s. and 3s.) is the most compact ag 
comprehensive of reference books. Trying to find some hi 
it hasn’t got becomes quite a game, whilst the full and detai 
index at the beginning doubles the value of the information th 
follows by making it so easily accessible. Kelly’s Directorie 
Limited, offer various weighty guides. The Handbook of Dj 

















tinguished People, 1939 (Kelly’s Directories, Ltd., 40s.), give 
biographies not only of people of rank but of those who 
prominent in their own counties as landowners or magistrate 
and is a complete guide to Colonial Governors, Dominio 
representatives, Ambassadors, Ministers, orders, decoration 
the Royal family, peerage, and parliament as well as son 
hunting information. The 1939 Post Office London Direct 


















(Kelly’s Directories, Ltd., 60s.) records 750 changes of streg 
names and lists another 300 odd to be changed soon. Kel 
Royal Blue Book, Court and Parliamentary Guide for 1939 
published at ros. 6d. It gives the names, addresses and tel 
phone numbers of the occupiers of private houses in an a 














roughly bounded by Hampstead on the North, the Chels 
reaches of the Thames on the South, Bloomsbury on the 
and West Kensington on the West. An excellent street pla 
four inches to the mile, is included. 

The Constitutional Year Book, published by Harrison an 
Sons, Limited, at a modest five shillings, gives the answer 














innumerable questions on political and public persons a 





matters. The 1939 edition greatly extends the informatio 
on Government departments and bodies of an official charactg 









set up under the authority of Parliament. It has potted bis 
graphies, statistics, and information on the function ar 
personnel of bodies as varied as the Charity Commission, th 
College of Heralds, the Committee of Imperial Defence, th 
Friendly Societies Registry, the Import Duties Advisory Com 





























mittee or the Potato Marketing Board. Lord Hugh Cecil 
the Bishop of Leicester, the Bishop of Ely, Canon Anthom 
Deane, and Sir John Birchall, M.P., are among the contributa 
of special articles in The Official Year Book of the Church ¢ 
England, 1939, which is published by the Press and Publication 
Board of the Church Assembly at 3s. 6d. Important statistid 
relating to the Church may be found here and nowhere els¢ 
There is a mass of information about the Church Assembljj 
the Convocations of Canterbury and York, legal informatio 
and personal and other facts relating to the changes in th 
Anglican Communion during the year. It is sometimes 
greater kindness to offer the needy or troubled informatio 
rather than money. Very often resources are available whic 
are not known, and this should be remedied by the use of th 
Annual Register of Charities and Public Institutions (Longman 
Green, 8s. 6d.), which gives details of more than 2,700 instit 
tions and societies. 
The International Who’s Who (Europa Publications, Ltd. an 
Allen and Unwin, £3 3s.) is indispensable to the student ¢ 
It is a directo 
of all the men and women of every country who have attaine 
pre-eminence in any important sphere of life and is the mos 
comprehensive volume of its kind, clearly and simply printed 
and arranged. Who’s Who in America (Pitman, 36s.) is af 
equally valuable guide to the leading personalities in the United 
States. Debrett’s Peerage, Baronetage, Knightage and Co 
panionage (Dean, 75s.) is this year in its 226th edition. Sti 
Walter Elliott would have turned to it with alacrity, and 
doubtless there, too, ‘‘ if every other leaf were powerless, hi 
could read his own history with an interest which never failed.’ 
It is by now an institution as well as an invaluable work 
reference and, as usual, is very finely produced. Burke’s Peerage 
Baronetage and Knightage (Burke’s Peerage, 126s.) is this yeal 
more sumptuously produced than ever, and has been embe 
lished with numerous colour plates, in the seven official heraldi¢ 
colours, of the Coats of Arms of distinguished families. With 
its detailed pedigrees and family histories it is a work invaluabkt 
alike for general reference and to the historian, 
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MASTERING LIFE 


By the same Author 
MASTERING NERVES 


LIFE WITHOUT FEAR 
Cloth, 2s. 6d. net 


‘ iH! 
Just Published WIL” 
TWO VERY HELPFUL BOOKS 


IN SEARCH OF 
PERSONALITY 
b 


PETER FLETCHER 


“Mr. Fletcher seeks to supply the philosophy 

that will steady our nerves and make us 

brave again.”—Canopipus in The Daily Sketch. 
5s. Od. net 


3s. 6d. net 
3s. 6d. net 
paper 1s. net 
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MIDDLE LIFE 


by 


ETHEL BROWNING, M.D. 


Dr. Browning is a leading authority on health 


HEALTH IN 


aspects of health during the transitional 
years of middle life. 

3s. 6d. net 
By the same Author 


HEALTH © FITNESS 3s. 6d. net 
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and diet. Her invaluable book covers all 


RICH & COWAN 


37 Bedford Square, London, W.C.1 
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DR. J. C. KUMARAPPA 
RICHARD B. GREGG 
LORD OLIVIER 

ALAIN LOCKE 
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BOOK TOKENS 


ARE BEST 
EXCHANGED 
AT ONE OF 
ALFRED WILSON’S BOOKSHOPS 
HAMPSTEAD THE CITY VICTORIA 


1r High St., N.W.3 7 Ship Tavern Passage, E.C.3 155 Victoria St. S.W.r 


Where you will find excellent stocks, intelligent 
service, and the opportunity to browse. 








TOWN AND COUNTRY 


LISTENERS to the forthcoming “‘ Town and Country ” 
B.B.C. Talks will be interested in these two new Nelson 
Discussion Books—both by distinguished broadcasters. 
Each book examines its problem as it exists at present, 
as it has come into being in the past, and as it should— 
by good sense and forethought—be resolved in the future. 


The Changing Village 
F. G. THOMAS 


The author is editor of the new series of B.B.C. Talks 
“Town and Country” (which begin on January 10th). 
His book should be read by everybody who realizes how 
new arterial roads, modern transport and new housing 
estates are bringing town and country closer together and 
creating new problems that only a vigorous policy of 
co-ordination can resolve. 


British Roads 
GEOFFREY BOUMPHREY 


A book bya broadcaster well known as an outspoken 
critic of design in architecture and town-planning. Here 
is the story of British roads from the Stone Age to the 
Trunk Roads Act—an indictment of the chaos to which 
our present road policy is leading—and a drastic amend- 
ment, with reduction of traffic delay and the preservation 
of the countryside. 


NEW 
TITLES 


TWO 
FURTHER 


What About Shakespeare ? 
D. R. HARDMAN 


A challenge to the Philistine, as well as an unorthodox 
approach for the “ confirmed Shakespearean.” This book 
shows the dramatist as a man of the people and—despite 
Shaw’s assertions—a true democrat. It surveys the 
Comedies, Histories and Tragedies in comprehensive 
detail, provides a chart of the play’s dates conjectured by 
British and American authorities, and presents a provocative 
and original viewpoint. 


British Foreign Policy 
MAURICE BRUCE 


The enigma of British foreign policy today is best studied 
in relation to the past as weil as the present and future. 
This able book explains why Britain has always failed to 
exert, in peace-time, the influence that has been hers in 
war. Isolation has always proved impossible—should this 
country decide on a policy of closer co-operation if peace 
is ultimately to be secured ? Here is the answer. 


COLONIES FOR ITALY AND GERMANY ? 


The full facts and figures in BARBARA WARD's topical book: 


“The International 


Share-Out”’ 
Each y - net 


NELSON'S 
DISCUSSION BOOKS 


General Editors: 
Ricnarp Wixson, D.Litt., and A. J. J. Ratctirr, M.A. 
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THE JANUARY MAGAZINES 

GtLoomy forebodings rather than New Year hopes charac- 
terise the political articles this month. Captain Liddell 
Hart in the Contemporary is peculiarly depressing in his 
article on ‘‘ The European Crisis and Britain’s Military 
Situation,” for he asserts that the War Office has failed, 
through sheer neglect, to provide for the anti-aircraft defences 
of London. Captain Liddell Hart’s severe comments on 
our diplomacy may be questioned. But if he is right in saying 
that London was virtually defenceless in September, the 
Foreign Office could hardly have taken a strong line. Lord 
Noel-Buxton pleads for ‘‘ Settlement with Germany,” appa- 
rently on condition that she will ‘‘ champion the right ideals.” 
Mr. F. W. Hirst compares Mr. Cordell Hull with Cobden, 
while doubting whether the Anglo-American treaty is as 
liberal as Cobden’s Anglo-French treaty of 1860. Dr. S. 
Wolf, describing the ‘‘ Problems of Modern Poland,” says 
that anti-Jewish agitation is increasing and that the only 
hope of three and a half million Jews lies in emigration; he 
does not say where they could go. 

The Fortnight/y gives prominence to Sir Arthur Willert’s 
reasoned plea for more ‘‘ National Advertisement ” through 
the British Council. Miss Margery Fry commends the 
Penal Reform Bill as a whole but is very doubtful of the 
wisdom of sending too many young offenders to a Borstal 
institution. Miss Elizabeth Monroe discusses German policy 
in the Mediterranean ; German anti-Semitism, according to 
Miss Monroe, finds approval in most countries bordering on 
that sea. Miss Sylvia Saunders reports on ‘‘ The Mind 
and Mood of Italy,” and Mr. W. C. Atkinson analyses ‘‘ Dr 
Negrin’s Thirteen Points ’—the Spanish Government’s state- 
ment of policy, which includes ‘‘ respect for regional liberties ”’ 
and ‘‘ the free exercise of religious belief and practice.” Mr. 
J. T. Murphy’s article, ‘‘ Wanted—a National Opposition,” 
is in effect an attack on the Labour Party for holding aloof 
from a ‘‘ Popular Front.” 

The same theme is discussed by Mr. Jules Menken, under 
the head of ‘‘ National Unity,” in the Nineteenth Century ; 
Opposition leaders, he suggests, do not realise the nation’s 
peril. Sefior Manuel Chaves-Nogales draws a very un- 
flattering portrait of General Franco as the tool of Fascism: 
Mr. Graham Hutton discusses ‘‘ The Economic Conse- 
quences of Munich” as giving Germany control of South 
Eastern Europe, but admits that the small nations may not 
after all slavishly accept Nazi orders.. Mr. Basil Paneyko 
writes instructively on ‘‘-Germany, Poland and the Ukraine.” 
Welcome relief to all this high policy is afforded by Mr. H. G. 
Wells’s witty exposure of ‘‘ The Immortality of Mr. J. W. 
Dunne”; the author of The Time Machine observes that 
Mr. Dunne’s Serialism ‘‘ is merely an. entertaining paradox 
expanded into a humourless obsession.” 

The National Review prints an unsigned “German View 
of Policy’ to make our flesh creep; it predicts an early 
attack on Poland, followed by a demand for French colonies 
for Italy and so on, after the style of the pre-War General 
Bernhardi. Mr. J. O. P. Bland surveys ‘“‘ The Outlook in 
the Far East’”’; our China trade, he thinks, is virtually lost ; 
Russia and Japan will share the market if and when China 
recovers. 

In the Empire Review, Mr. W. A. Hirst writes wisely and 
appropriately on ‘* The Path of Peace,” which is not trodden 
by those who ‘‘ hurl defiance at dictators.’’ ‘‘ Europe must 
rely upon our example, not upon our exertion.” Mr. Edwin 
Haward gives a lucid account.of ‘* Federation Issues in India,”’ 
so far as they concern the Princes. 

Discovery, which in the hands of the Cambridge University 
Press has become a very attractive monthly, prints an amusing 
illustrated skit on the quantum theory by Professor Gamow 
of New York. Dr. H. Spenser Jones, the Astronomer Royal, 
answers the question ‘‘ Is there life in other worlds ?”’ in the 
negative so far as the solar system is concerned, but he thinks 
that in the innumerable other universes there may be other 
worlds where life exists. 

Chambers’s Journal has the first of a series of articles by 
Miss Amy Johnson, the well-known airwoman, on ‘* The 
World’s Sky-roads.”” She commends the Civil Air Guard 
scheme to all who would learn to fly. Articles on stamp- 
collecting, heraldry and the herring fishery may be noted. 

The Practitioner this month is mainly concerned with 
skin diseases, including baldness, for which, it seems, the 
specialists have no cure. » Laymen will find Mr. Hope Carlton’s 
** First Aid in Air Raids” both interesting and practical. 
Dr. J. R. Rees writes very sensibly on ‘‘ Fear” from the 
medical standpoint. ‘‘ We should be friendly with our fears 
instead of being afraid of them.” 

The Cornhill, amid some good fiction, has a charming 
article by Professor L. W. Lyde on the Chinese artist’s treat- 
ment of landscape ; Professor Lyde, as a geographer, explains 
this much-debated question more clearly than art criti¢s. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMEN 


By CUSTOS 


WITH only the slightest encouragement from events { 9 
City has contrived to enter ‘a new year much more hopefy i/ 
than seemed likely a fortnight ago. How much of this hop ard 
fulness is of the seasonal kind which is never lacking in gq 
around Throgmortor Street it is difficult to tell, but there hg] \ 
of course, been some attempt to marshal the “ bull point 
On the economic front one can reasonably point to a steadyiy 
of home industry during the past three months, althoy 
admittedly the main supporting influence has been and 
is the quickening pace of rearmament. It is also more th 
an even chance that a broadening out in American busing 
recovery will provide a stimulus to commodity prices* ay 
at a later stage, to British exports. So, in relation to { 
current level of quotations for most groups of ordinary sharg 
one can argue with some show of reason that on puri 
economic grounds there is scope for improvement. 

The rub is in the field of international politics. Will t 
totalitarian States allow what looks like the beginning of I 
business recovery to gather any momentum, or are they dete 





mined to keep the democracies on tenterhooks ? Nobog If 
knows the answer, but I am hopeful that this year will witng ir 
the rebirth of democratic initiative both in politics and busineg p 
If it does, then the chances of war will certainly not } fc 
increased and may easily be sensibly reduced. In sayin al 


this I am not suggesting that capital appreciation will be ea 

to come by in 1939, but there should be scope in commodi 

shares, many groups of home industrials, and in Wall Streej 

The outlook for fixed interest securities, to say the least ¢ 

it, is blurred. For the present I would rather hold the deposit 

of the larger building societies than gilt-edged stocks. 
* * x * 


BANKING SEASON OPENS 

First among the “ Big Six” British banks to anno 
their profits and dividends, Barclays and Martins show 
rather surprising divergence of experience. Barclays’ profi 
at £1,926,458, have fallen by £207,367, or rather more tha 
10 per cent. Preliminary figures of Martins show a furthe 
rise of £19,363 to £872,929, but the 1937 figure was strud 
after a charge of unspecified amount for centenary bom 
to staff. As an indication of changes in the banks’ re 
earnings from one year to another the published profits a 
not, of course, a very accurate guide. Published profit 
are shown after all sorts of internal provisions which 
considerably from year to year for purely “ policy ” reason 
My own feeling is that the banks’ actual earnings last ye 
did not differ materially from those of 1937, but I also suspé 
that, in view of the uncertain outlook, especially for gilt 
edged stocks, most bank directorates will tend towards greatet 
conservatism in arriving at their 1938 published profit tha 
a year ago. 

So far as dividends are concerned, the season has opened 
well. Barclays is maintaining its 14 per cent. rate whic 
remained unchanged throughout the 1930-32 depression, ani 
shows the dividend to be comfortably earned. Martin) 
springs a pleasant surprise in raising its rate from 14 to 14 
per cent., which has been reflected in a rise of 4s. 6d. in th 
£20 shares (£2 10s. paid) to £8}. I shall be surprised i 
there is a change in dividends by any other member of th 
** Big Six.” 
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* x * x 
MOTOR SHARE PROSPECTS 


It is a long time since I wrote hopefully of the prospect 
for motor shares and that was before political apprehensions 
had impaired the will and falling purchasing power the means 
to spend on luxury or semi-luxury goods. In the meantim 
prices of motor shares have fallen quite sharply. Austit 
Motor ‘“ A,” which at one time last year stood at 32s. 6d, 
are down to 24s., and Morris Motors ordinary have come 
down from 33s. to28s.9d. Morris Motors has so far managed 
to maintain its dividend at 45 per cent., but profits have beet 
reduced. The Austin dividend has been cut from 50 t0 
30 per cent., and recent monthly totals of new registrations 
have told the story of declining sales. 

In view of the poor visibility on the political horizon ang Fu 
the prospect of a further increase in taxation, one might 

(Continued on page 34) 
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FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 


If dressing well and the acquisition of bargains 
interests you, then you shouldn’t miss the 
price-less opportunity to replenish your wardrobe 
for the Season. Amongst the wide selection of LADIES’ 
and GENTLEMEN'S Suits and Overcoats—so much reduced 
—you will be able to match quality with an economically 
attractive price. 

The Sale starts Monday, January 2nd, onwards. 
It’s a date .. . to remember ! 


If you are unable to call personally, write to-day for 
Sale Catalogue, which will gladly be sent post free. 


STUDD...MILLINGTON 


LIMITED 
67-69, CHANCERY LANE, W.C.2. 
25. SAVILE ROW, LONDON WI; 











At times like these 
an investment in the 


PLANET 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


gives you a real 
sense of security 


You know that each Pound you invest in the Planet 
will be worth a Pound the day you wish to withdraw it. 
And you can withdraw your money—wholly or in 
part—at very short notice. 


You can invest as much as £500 or as little as five 
shillings in the Planet, and you can keep on adding to 
your investment whenever you have more savings 
to safeguard. 


Interest is paid half-yearly. 


The current rate of Interest is 33%. 
Equivalent, compared with taxable 
investments, to 


£4:16:°6% 


Funds exceed £2,240,000. 
Reserves exceed £150,000. 


Founded 1848. 


Full details of the Society's service to investors from the Secretary, 


R. J. DAY, 17 Planet House, Finsbury Square, London, E.C.2. | 


THE SPEC 





Seie Exporters: Morris industries Exports Ltd., Cowley, Oxford, Engiand 








TATOR 


The Morris 14-six sets a | 

standardof14h.p.motoring €.9OH.V. Engine, giving 
which is unequalled at its a certain 70 m.p.h. 
price. Comparison reveals, (Aen mOR ER 

in fact, that it combines 
the features — essential to 
ideal 14 h.p. motoring— 
of two comparably priced 
fourteens; a genuine 14 h.p. 
O.H.V.engine(tax £10.10), 
6 cylinders and 4-bearing 
crankshaft for smoothness ; 
a certain 70 m.p.h., highest 
B.H.P.; widest track seat- 
ing 5 adults in comfort, ex- 
ternal access luggage boot. 


7 

«3 6-cylinder engine, with 

4-bearing crankshaft 
for smooth running 


5-Adult seating 


< Rear opening luggage 
container 








O.H.V. FOURTEEN 6-cyi. 
Series III Tax £10.10 
SALOON, £248.10 
Flush-fitting Sliding Roof 
Jackall Hydraulic Facks £5 extra 
“TripleX” Safety Glass. Prices ex works 


MORRIS 


MORRIS MOTORS LIMITED, COWLEY OXFORD 
iF YOU DONT BUY MORRIS AT LEAST BUY A CAR MADE IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 


M.348 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT turn out well, provided, of course, the recovery in sales; 
not nipped in the bud by political alarms. 
(Continued from page 32) * * * * 


> 

imagine that this declining trend would continue this year, Venturers’ Corner 
but reports from the manufacturing centres point to the Continuing our search among the companies which h 
beginnings of recovery. Registration figures for November recently reorganised their capital structure—prima fag 
are not yet available, but I shall not be surprised if, so far evidence at least of a recovery trend in earnings—we mig 
from continuing the dismal story of recent months, they dis- consider the £1 preference shares of the Francois Cementatig 
close a sharp reversal of tendency. ‘To some extent the un- Company as a speculative lock-up. Under the reconstructi 
usually mild weather probably had an influence on the scheme which has just been approved by the shareholder 
November figures, but reports from Birmingham and Coventry a holder of each £1 preference will receive 16s. nominal q 
strongly suggest that the improvement was well maintained 6 per cent. cumulative preference, plus 3s. nominal of ordinay 
last month. 1s. shares. The current price of the existing prefereng 

is 14s. A buyer must ask himself whether his total allotme 
under the scheme is likely to be worth more than this sum 
MORRIS OR AUSTIN SHARES? The answer is, I think, that he will be getting very goo 
value for money. 

The company, which undertakes shaft sinking, cement 
tion, mine driving and similar work, now seems to hay 
turned the corner after a number of lean years. Orda 
in hand have risen very sharply and the chairman has forecay 
with confidence that profits for the current financial yea 
ending March 31st, will show a further substantial impro 
ment. If we estimate the net profit at £50,000, which sho 
be conservative, this would mean that the 6 per cent. prefereng 
dividend would be covered over three times, while ther 
would be about 25 per cent. earned on the Is. ordinarie 


«x * * * 


If one is right in supposing that the motor trade is about 
to enter on a recovery trend, there should be plenty of scope 
in the shares of the well-spread businesses, such as Austin, 
Morris and the Humber-Hillman combine. My own 
preference at the moment would be for the 5s. “ A” ordin- 
aries of Austin Motors, which at 24s. are yielding about 6} 
per cent. on the last dividend of 30 per cent. This yield, 
it is true, is less than that offered by Morris Motors §s. 
ordinaries, which at 28s. 9d. return over 7} per cent., but 
the comparison on an earnings basis narrows the gap. On 


the Austin shares the earnings yield is 8} per cent., against What valuation would this level of earnings justify for th 


94 per cent. i Morris. . ‘ , ; company’s shares? Again, conservatively, I should 
Both companies should do well in any pick-up in private 17s. 6d. for the new £1 6 per cent. preferences and Is. & 
car sales and both have the benefit of Government orders, for the 1s. ordinaries ; thus, a holder of 16s. nominal of th 
but from the market standpoint Austin has the advantage new preferences and 3s. nominal of the new ordinaries woul 
of a very highly-geared ordinary capital, which means that have an aggregate value of 18s. 6d. At the present pric 
a moderate rise in profits raises ordinary share earnings quite of 4s. the existing preferences should be worth putting 


sharply, and of the introduction of a new model in the light away for a moderate rise in capital value and for incom 
car category in the near future. As a lock-up speculative yield. 


investment over the next few months Austin “A” should (Financial Notes on page 35) 
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Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


Incorporated with limited liability in the State of New York, U.S.A. 


Condensed Statement, December 31, 1938 
RESOURCES LIABILITIES 


Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, Deposits = ee. — $1,597,492,947.40 

and due from Banks and Bankers ... $788,474,638.41 Outstanding Cheques 22,485.47 3.06 
U.S. Government Obligations... <b preyed $1,619,978,420.46 
Public Securities .... 2 48,921,515.25 ai 
Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank . 7,800,000.00 ey ne Se 37,336,308.38 

9 9 é 

Other Securities _ nee nee -20,506,621.56 held for Investment 16,346,892.02 
Loans and Bills Purchased se = 528,846,450.25 
Credits granted on Acceptances ss 20,989,416.36 caekh 
Bullion Abroad and in Transit . = 173,463.00 wis Ge sti emia cet 3.914.858.00 


Items in Transit with Foreign Branches 5,971,535.22  nividend payable January 3rd, 1939 2,700,000.00 
Accrued Interest and Accounts Re- Miscell sw al gd At 
18.428.401.02 iscellaneous Accounts Payable, Accrue 


ceivable... 56 : é 9127 n 
Real Estate Bonds ‘and “Mortgages . os 2,115,836.92 Interest, Taxes, ete. ... ai sa 3 21,374,545.57 








20,989,416.36 








2 B 1,668,957,240.39 
$1,928,138,726.28 Capital i $90,000,000.00 

Bank Buildings... ee ; ms 12,143,011.51 Surplus Fund. am 170.000,000.00 
Other Real Estate 4 ee 1,483,922.92 Undivided Profits ... 12,808,420.32 
Total Capital Funds —_——————-__ 272,808,420.32 

$1,941,765,660.71 $1,941, 765, 660. 71 

Securities carried at $20,553,154.84 in the above Statement are pledged to qualify for 

fiduciary powers to secure public monies as required by Law and for other purposes. 


32 Lombard Street, E.C.3 


50 Pall Mall - SWI Bush House - WC2 
NEW YORK LIVERPOOL ° PARIS BRUSSELS < HAVRE ANTWERP 
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FINANCIAL _NOTES 


BANKERS’ CLEARINGS FALL 

Tue volume of bills and cheques handled by the London 
clearing banks in 1938 provides the first rather rudimentary 
yardstick by which we can measure the combined effects of 
inactive share markets and reduced industrial turnover. The 
otal of the London clearing for the year was £39,610,229,000, 
a decrease Of £3,076,080,000, or 7.2 per cent. On the average, 
e fall in the turnover of the 11 provincial clearing houses 
was twice aS steep and the decline of the New York clearing 
house even steeper. The following table illustrates the position : 


ich ' 
ma fag 
ve mig} 

















1938 Decrease Decrease 
ferengy ae & % 
Llotmen Town Clearing 33,862,122,000 2,857,349,000 y Py j 
hi : Metropolitan Clearing 2,075,514,000 86,186,000 

1S SUM Country Cheque 3:6725593,000 132,545,000 3-4 
Ty $004 —— 
London Total .. 39,610,229,000 3,076,080,000 5 
Provincial aggregate 1,258,237,000 213,752,000 14.5 
> New York Total .. 32,556,815,000 5,666,267,000 14.8 
oO har 
Orde The New York figures relate to the 12 months ended 
forecal November 30th and are arrived at by taking the dollar at 4s. 
‘al wil The Town clearing, which reflects mainly the financial 
Yea transactions of the City of London and is by far the largest 
MPTOVE item, accounts for the bulk of the total decrease. Actually, 
1 shoul the 24 Stock Exchange settlements amounted to £3,659,472,000, 
eferenail showing a fall of £584,872,000. The Metropolitan turnover, 
: th ’ (Continued on page 36) 
inaries 
for ine 
uld 
| Is. 64 
ica! BOOK TOKENS 
S would] can be exchanged at Bumpus, and the stock offers 
Mt pric the widest possible range of choice. Catalogues to 
putting assist your choice can be sent. 
incom 





J. & E. BUMPUS LTD. 
Booksellers to His Majesty the King, 
477 OXFORD ST. W.1 















THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


| 
| 
| 
| Established 1837. Capital Authorised and Issued, £12,000,000 ; Paid-up Capital, 
| £4,000,000 ;: Reserve Liability of Proprictors, £8,000,000 (Not capable of being 

called up except in the event of and for the purpose of the Bank being wound up) 
| —£12,000,000 ; Reserve Fund, £3,250,000 ; Special Currency. Reserve, £1,600,000. 
| DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s_ Branches throughout the Australian 
| States and Dominion of New Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are 
] also made. Commerciz. and Circular Letters of Credit and Travellers’ Cheques 
j issued—available throughout the World. BILLS are purchased or sent for 
| Collection. DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms which may be 
ascertained on application. 

HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3. 


WEST END AGENCY: 15 CARLOS PLACE, W.1. 








WESTMINSTER. (Vic. 0283.) 8/6, 6/6, 4/6, & 2/6, bookable. 
EVENINGS, 8.30. MATS.: WED., SAT., 2.30. 


Eugene O'Neill's MARCO MILLIONS. 


“THIS STRANGELY BEAUTIFUL PLAY 
IS MOST BEAUTIFULLY PRESENTED.”—Evening News. 
“* BRILLIANTLY EFFECTIVE.”—Daily Telegraph. 
GRIFFITH JONES, CATHERINE LACEY, 
GEORGE HOWE, STEPHEN MURRAY. 














THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2, 


West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2. 
Paid up Capital ... a we £4,500,000 
Reserve Fun ° : £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve iat pre ail os per £2,000,000 

eserve Liability of Proprictors under the Charter £4,500,000 


The Bank, which has numerous Branches throughout Australia and New 
Zealand, issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, also 
Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques available in all parts of the world. 
Deposits for fixed periods received. 
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Development of character, of 
education and physical well- 
being are our constant aims 
towards the little children in 

: our Homes who have been 
rescued from neglect and destitution. Will you help us 
for their sake? £3 3s. will maintain one child for a month. 
Kindly send your gift to Herbert H. Glanfield, Director, 


TE CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY 


Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
Est. 1856. - 17 Leigham Court Rd., Streatham, S.W.16. 


THE NATION 
BENEFITS 


Se 





Patron H.M. the King. 




















GOOD RESOLUTIONS 
Every year we resolve never to refuse our help to 
any destitute child, and that is why our family of 
boys and girls is always stable at about 8,200. 
Will you please send us 


A NEW YEAR GIFT 
to help us feed these needy boys and girls? 


£1.1.O fecteone child 


for a month. 
Cheques, etc. (crossed), payable Dr. Barnardo's Homes, 


=] should be sent to 22 Barnardo House, Stepney Causeway, E.1. 
PTC RLU ELULELU EEL ELUELULLLeCLEOLECUL obs 


IF YOU 


were rescued 


from the sea— 


Unceasingly for the past 114 years 
Life-boatmen have been saving an 
average of over a life each day. No 
call of distress goes unheeded. Give to 
these brave men to whatever extent 
you can afford, just as if it were your 
own life they had saved at sea. Give 
generously in pounds, shillings or 
pence. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, 42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W. 1. 


Ihe EARL CF HARROWSBY, Lt.-Col. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., 
Hon. Treasurer. Secretary 
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BRITAIN’S FASTEST SERVICE TO 


SOUTH AMERICA 


BRAZIL, URUGUAY & ARGENTINA 
Regular Sailings from Southampton and London 
ROYAL MAIL LINES, LTD. 


AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR ST., S.W.I. ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL ST., £.C.3 
SOUTHAMPTON ~- LIVERPOOL +» BIRMINGHAM - MANCHESTER - CARDIFF - GLASGOW. 
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FINANCIAL NOTES 
(Continued from page 35) 


which includes the money turnover of the country’s chief 
shopping area, has stood up to recession relatively well, while 
the industrial experience has been patchy. Country cheque 
clearings in London, which include an important industrial 
element, are only slightly down. Provincial clearings, also 
largely industrial, are heavily down on balance, but among the 
II provincial clearing houses there -are wide differences of 
experience. At one extreme Newcastle-on-Tyne shows a 
fractional increase over 1937 and at the other Liverpool shows 
a fall of over 24 per cent. 
* * * * 


De HAVILLAND’s GOOD FIGURES 

Aircraft expansion is now making itself very obvious in 
the results of the leading aircraft manufacturing companies. 
De Havilland Aircraft Company earned a net profit of £152,812 
for the year ended September 30th, compared with £122,184 
in the previous year. Even these figures do not reflect the 
results of that further expansion of the rate of aircraft production 
which has presumably taken place since the Munich Agreement. 
The dividend is maintained at the previous year’s rate of Io per 
cent., plus a 2} per cent. cash bonus. But it is payable on this 
occasion on an ordinary capital increased by the issue of 200,000 
£1 ordinary shares in July, 1937. 

x * * * 


£2,500,000 DIAMOND SHARE DEAL 

A rearrangement of holdings in the diamond industry, 
involving £2,500,000, was announced last week. De Beers 
Consolidated Mines have bought from Anglo American 
Investment Trust and the Barnato Brothers group 2,500,000 
£1 ordinary shares of the Diamond Corporation for £2,500,000, 
thus acquiring a substantial majority of the Diamond Corpora- 
tion shares. The vendors are to be paid as to £1,250,000 in 
De Beers Deferred shares at £10 ptr share, as to £250,000 in 
cash immediately and as to £1,000,000 in cash on December 31st, 
1939. The Anglo American Investment Trust and Barnato 
Brothers group are to provide £1,000,000 fresh capital for the 
Diamond Trading Company which acts as marketing organisa- 
tion for the whole diamond combine, and they receive an 
option to subscribe at £10 per share for a further 100,000 
De Beers deferred shares. 

At a later stage Consolidated Diamond Mines of South 
West Africa, already closely associated with De Beers, are 
to participate in that company’s purchase of the Diamond 
Corporation shares. The deal has two objectives, to achieve 
trade expansion by providing the Diamond Trading Company 
with extra capital, and also, the directors anticipate, to enable 
De Beers and Consolidated Diamond Mines to cover their 
preference dividend on a smaller volume of trade. The former 
aim is self-explanatory ; as to the latter, shareholders must 
await some further explanation from their chairman, Sir Ernest 
Oppenheimer. 

* * * * 
BRITAIN’s GOLD HOLDING 

The statement of the Exchange Equalisation Account’s 
position as at September 30th shows the extent to which 
gold had been lost in defence of the pound sterling up to the 
peak of the Czecho-Slovak crisis. In the six months from 
March to September the Exchange Account lost approxi- 
mately £147,099,000 worth of gold, with gold at £7 per ounce. 
At the current price of over 150s. per fine ounce the loss 
would be equivalent to nearly £157,000,000. But Great 
Britain’s gold reserves after that loss still remain very formid- 
able. At September 30th there were, at the price of £7 per 
ounce, £151,800,000 of gold in the Exchange Account and 
£537;400,000 in the Bank of England. This total of 
£686,700,000 becomes £735,;700,000 at present prices. It 
must be assumed that some further amount has been lost 
since September, for sterling has been again under selling 
pressure. But the movement represents the repatriation, 
mainly to France, of liquid funds which were sure to be with- 
drawn at some time or other. The consequent loss of gold 
should not cause undue concern. 

* * * + 


AMERICAN BANKING CENTENARY 

Congratulations are due to the Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York, the leading American banking house, which 
celebrated its hundredth birthday on January Ist. The Articles 
of the Bank of Commerce, which was later merged into the 
Guaranty Trust Company, were signed on January Ist, 1839, 
and the bank opened to receive deposits in April of that year. 
The bank has played a leading part in fostering oversea trade ; 
it opened its first London office in 1897 and was a handsome 
subscriber to the Liberty Loans issued during the War. 
Capital funds now amount to $272,000,000. J.D. M. 


“ THE SPECTATOR ” CROSSWORD No. 3 


By ZENO 

(A prize of a Book Token for one guinea will be given to the sender of the first ¢ 
solution of this week’s crossword puzzle to be opened. Envelopes should be m 
“ Crossword Puzzle,” and should be received not later than first post on Tuesday, ¥, 
envelopes will be opened before noon on Tuesday. Solutions should be on the f 
appearing below. The name of the winner will be published in our next issue. E 
containing solutions must bear a three-halfpenny stamp, otherwise they are surc 
on delivery. Solutions from the U.S.A. cannot be accepted.) 
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29 a 30 31 32 
il | | 
ACROSS 6. See 22. 
1. Is John under cross-exam- 7. rev. “Let’s talk of gray 
ination because of firework ? of worms, and... s, 
11. Suitable material for the 8. See 13. 
artist to use for the portrait 9. rev. See 18. 
of an actor ? 10. Where a screen-star 


14. It’s self-evident in this condi- an impetuous beginning? 
ment why you use only a bit. 12. rev. Trim sage (anag.). 

16. Is the smoker averse to this 13. rev. with 8. Can this co 
if he is a confirmed bachelor ? at a race be held in winte 

17. rev. “Save the cricket on 15. “I have a soul that, like 


fhe ample ..., 
21. Of the hip. Can take in all.’’ 
22. and 6. Bear in America. 17. rev. “ As good eat the d 
23. See 32. as the. ... he is boiled in’ 


18. rev. and 9. All right for 


i der of d mys- 
ay et lies Cane child but not the schoolby 


teries in ancient Greece. 



























































27. Of use if you have to chase. 19. Begone. 

i Come calaatin. 20. No doubt, this sandwi 

29. rev. 27 Across and_ this pants ? ; 
walking is necessary in that 25. vev. Vault for the cunning 
kind of a race. 26. rev. Obtain. 

30. rev. Headstrong. 27. Weed. ; 

32. with 23. Musical part alto- 31. This ode can be shocking, 
gether. 

33. I mint career (anag.). Ps Sal TO 

rane SWORD No. 327 

1. Gentleman very. much at- PLE! PI PI EIR] AINIDI STA 
tached to chestnuts ? (Two A/ Bj] OT RI T/G] IN] Al LIL 
words.) T|O|T|ALLIII Zl A/T/O/R 

2. Terrified. T| O| Bi YEE|N§ Zp P/U] BIE 

3. What makes a musician E] T| O| EU T| S| A| Oj REB/A 
whimsical. R| LUTER) Al E| RJ LI] AJ E|D 

4. Head-covering you need not N| Ej LIS OF NEW] E| A] RLY 
hand to a poet for the face. S| S| Ei N| 1) GiN)} O| P| S[T| 

5. Vowels. T| S|RiI ITH T| N/E] v! 0} 








SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


The winner of Crossword No. 327 is A. R. Howle 
58 Leeson Road, Bournemouth. 


A HUNDRED YEARS AGO 


* THE SPECTATOR,”’ JANUARY 5TH, 1839 

Preparations for foreign war are in progress. A circular from 
Recruiting Department of the Horse Guards directs commanding 
officers to recruit their respective regiments, if stationed at home, 0 
“their full establishment of 739 rank and file’’; and if abroad 
not in India, to “‘ 769 rank and file ’’ : and this order is to be executed 
** with the least possible delay.”’ Another announcement of 
week is, that several ships of war are to be put in commission, 
fitted for immediate service. Among them is the ‘ Powerful,’ to 
commanded by the gallant Captain Napier, and sent to the Mediter’ 
ranean. 

Where is the money to come from? Are there to be new t 
or loans? Both probably: but a stout opposition should be offe 
to the renewal of the loan system. Let the country know and & 
made to feel at once the burden of increased expenditure. 
extreme unpopularity of new taxes will induce the Government 
make the present revenue available to its full extent by carefil 
management and needful correction of abuses, 
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Prepaid Classified Advertisements 





RATES 


Shillines line (a ‘ine averages 36 letters). Head- 
pee ie elayed CAPI TALS occupying the equivalent to a 
line charged as a line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers 
whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 
23% for 6 insertions 5 §% for 13 5 73% for 26 ; and 10% 
for 52. Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR 
Office. 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance 
to ensure insertion not later than Tuesday of each week. 








PERSONAL 


LADY had £100 recently for a 15-0z. Georgian 
A Teapot. another £4 oz. for Georgian Salt Cellars. 
W..E. Hurcomb. motors the Kingdom paying tor me 
Liberal Prices, Jewels, Silver, Plate, China. Pictures, 
Contents of Houses. Details read A LADY, Personal 
column, Telegraph and Morning Post any Saturday.— 
R. J. Davies 123 New Bond Street, W.1. May 2437. 








ETECTIVES.—Divorce, Enquiries, &c. Terms 
D moderate. Consultations free.—UNIVERSAL Detec- 


tives. 12 Henrietta St.. W.C.2. TEM. BAR 8594. 





ADY who has studied Psychiatry at Ziirich 
University offers home by sea, Devon, to mental 
patient with her brother similarly ill. Fully trained 
male mental nurse in residence. Terms 6 guineas 
weekly.—Box No. A.75§2. 


TO DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 
TATIONAL REGISTER OF INDUSTRIAL 
N ART DESIGNERS. 





If you design for Industry you should apply for 
registration. If you are a user of Industrial Design 
seeking the services of competent designers or any 
information on matters of Industrial Design you are 
invited to communicate with the Register. The 
Register, established by the Board of Trade, is charged : 
(a) To compile a national register of qualified designers 
for Industry, (6) to bring registered designers into 
touch with manufacturers and others seeking to obtain 
the services of designers; (c) to act as a centre of 
information on matters pertaining to Industrial Design. 
—Apply to the Registrar for further information, 
NATIONAL REGISTER OF INDUSTRIAL ART DESIGNERS, 
32 St. James’s St., London, S.W.1. Tel. WHI. 2415. 








THEN hard worked, hungry, worried or annoyed, 
W A TOM LONG pipeful fills the “aching void ! ” 








APPOINTMENTS, &c.. VACANT 
AND WANTED 


Pe tT Fe Ss ¢c@Gi:nLeE G 
ELECTION OF FOUNDATIONERS. 


The GOVERNORS of the FETTES TRUST will 
in March next SELECT CANDIDATES for Examina- 
tion for the Foundation in July, and ADMISSION 
to the College in September. The Number of 
Vacancies will probably be about Eight. The Boys 
elected will receive Board and Education Free of 
Charge. Candidates must be Children of Parents 
who are from innocent misfortune during their own 
lives unable to give suitable education to their children, 
or have died without leaving sufficient funds for that 
urpose. They must be over Eleven and under 

‘ourteen years of age complete on July rsth next. 
Application to be made before February 15th to 
Mr. I. R. PiTMAN, W.S., 48 Castle Street, Edinburgh, 
Clerk to the Governors, who will supply Forms of 


Application, & 
RECEIVED AFTER 





E. 





ic. 
NO APPLICATIONS 
FEBRUARY 15TH CAN BE CONSIDERED. 
Edinburgh. 
January 6th, 1939. 





| ot lial E OF ALLAHABAD. 


Applications are invited for the CHAIR OF 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE in 
the University of Allahabad for a period of about 
three years in the first instance. The Professor, as 
Head of the Department of English, is responsible for 
the organisation of the teaching of the different courses 
in his subject. His own teaching will be mainly with 
post-graduate students, but he will be required generally 
to stimulate the study of English Literature in the 
University and should be able to guide research up to 
the doctorate stage. He must possess high academic 
onion, have had University teaching experience 
or at least five years, and have established a reputation 
for Scholarship, research and teaching ability in the 
subject of English. The pay will be in the scale of 
Rs. 600-30-900-50-1,000 p.m. From the date of 
appointment he will be entitled to the benefit of the 
University Provident Fund, to which he will be required 
to contribute at the rate of 8 per cent. of his salary, the 
University contributing 10 per cent. The appointment 
will date from the day he takes up his duties in 
Allahabad not later than July 17th, 1939. 

Applications stating age, qualifications, teaching and 
tesearch experience, accompanied by copies of recent 
testimonials, should reach THE REGISTRAR, 
UNIVERSITY OF ALLAHABAD, U.P., INDIA, 
by March 15th, 1939. 

Copies of publications also may be sent. 

S. P. VARMA, M.A., Ph.D., 
Registrar. 





——— 





SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 


Bots FOR BOYS AND_ GIRLS. 
rN TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS. 
_ Prospectuses and reliable information about Schools 
in England and abroad forwarded free of charge. 

The age of the pupil, district preferred 

and rough idea of fees should be given. 
J. & J. PATON, Edueational Agents, 143 Cannon 
Street, London. E.C.4. Tel.: Mansion House 5053. 








NOT WANTED 
ON VOYAGE 











‘Just when I thought [I'd be most 
useful they’ve put me in the cup- 
board; they’ve gone off in one of the 
Canadian Pacific luxury liners te 


meet the sunshine; gone where I’m 
not wanted; and whocan blame them.’ 
SPRING CRUISE by‘ Duchess of Atholl’. 
Calling at Madeira, Casablanca, Lisbon. From 
Liverpool, March 31. 11 Days from 19 Guineas: 
EASTER CRUISE by ‘Empress of Australia’. 
Calling at Algiers, Catania, Naples, Monaco, 
Lisbon. From Southampton, April 6. 16 Days 
from 27 G:iineas. 





For further information and reservations apply 
your local agent or Canadian Pacific, Trafalgar 
Square, London, W.C.2, 103 Leadenhall Street, 
London, E.C.3, and at all principal cities. 








WHERE HELP IS WANTED 


[DISTRESSED GENTLEFOLKS’ AID 
ASSOCIATION 


This is one of many pathetic cases for which funds 
are urgently needed. 

( NLY ros. LEFT TILL FEBRUARY. Lady, 69— 
teaching for 46 years, having no savings as she 

supported invalid parents. 

income was derived has failed, and no further payments 

from any source are due till February. PLEASE 

HELP (Case 110). 

Appeal S. 74, BROOK GREEN, LONDON, W. 6 











MEETINGS 


J}JCONOMIC ROAD TO PEACE. CONFERENCE. 
‘4 _FRIENDs’ House, Euston Roap, LONDON. 
THuRS. AFT., Jan. 26th to SAT. AFT., Jan. 28th. 

There will be seven sessions of the Conference at 
which addresses will be given on the Financial Machinery 
of Germany—Italy—and New Zealand ; Agriculture— 
Home Production and Distribution; Dependencies 
of Empire—Native Races as Consumers of the Products 
of British Industries; The Commercial Policies of 
Nations; The Financing of Group Migration ; 
Banking Development to meet needs of Modern Power 
Production, &c. 

Membership Ticket (transferable), 5s. 

FINAL SESSION : 
CENTRAL HALL, WESTMINSTER. 
SATURDAY, Jan. 28th, 8 p.m. 

Supyect: An Empire Economic Conference—A 
World Peace Conference—A New League of Nations, 

Speakers: Archibald Crawford, K.C. ; Ben Greene ; 
Mrs. Pethick Lawrence. 

Application Forms and Detailed Programme from 
THE SECRETARIES, E.R.P. Conference, Dick Sheppard 
Memorial Club, Thomas Street, W.1. 











CO-EDUCATIONAL 


HE FROEBEL PREPARATORY AND NURSERY 








SCHOOL, Colet Gardens, W. 14. Sound modern 
education for boys and girls from 2-14 years old. 


Source from which part of 





LECTURES 


os PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, Conway 
K Hall, Red Lion Square, Holborn.—Sunday, 
January 8, at 1m am., W. B. Curry, M.A., B.Sc. : 

Peace with the Dictators?” 6.30 p.m., Concert 
Chamber Music. Admission free. Visitors welcome, 








“FROM EINSTEIN TO DUNNE.”—A Public 
Lecture by Dr. Eugen Kolisko at the Conway 
Hall, Red Lion Square (off Holborn, .W.C.1), on 
Thursday, January 12th. Chair to be taken at 8 p.m. 
by ROM LANDAU, Esq. (Author of “God is my 
Adventure,” “ Seven,” &c.). Tickets (1/6) at the door or 
from the ‘“ MopeRN Mystic AND MONTHLY SCIENCE 
Review,” 6 Bear Street, Leicester Square, W.C. r. 


{} *t¥ eR eres OF LONDON 


A Course of Three Lectures on “ BAROQUE ART 
IN SPAIN ” will be given by PROF. W. WEISBACH 
(formerly of the University of Berlin) at the COUR- 
TAULD INSTITUTE OF ART (20 Portman Square, 
W.1) on JANUARY 17th, 20th and 24th, at 5.30 p.m. 
At the First Lecture the Chair will be taken by Prof. 
T. S. R. Boase, M.C., M.A. (Director of the Courtauld 
Institute of Art). Lantern illustrations. 

ADMISSION FREE, BY TICKET, to be obtained 
from the Registrar of the Courtauld Institute of Art. 

A Course of Three Lectures on “ THE INTER- 
PRETATION OF THE BACCHAE OF EURI- 
PIDES ” will be given by PROF. E. R. DODDS, M.A. 
(Regius Professor of Greek in the University of Oxford) 
at KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON (Strand, W.C.2) 
on JANUARY 17th, 24th and 31st, at 5.30 p.m. 
At the First Lecture the Chair will be taken by Prof. 
{, A. K. Thomson, M.A. (Professor of Classics in the 

Jniversity). 


ADMISSION: FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 
S. J. WORSLEY 





Academic Registrar. 








COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL 
TRAINING COLLEGES 


AND 





UEEN’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 





Practical Training for well educated girls for Social, 
Professional and Business Posts. Residential Clubs 
attached to the College. 

Seven Months’ Course. 55 Gns. 
Prospectus trom Dept. F., 67 Queen’s Gate. S.W.7. 





ONDON COLLEGE OF SECRETARIES. 
(Under Distinguished Patronage) 

Complete and practica! training for educated gir’s and 
women desiring to be PRIVATE SECRETARIES to 
Professional men, Politicians or Business mea. 
INDIVIDUAL TUITION. 

A suitable position found for every qualified student, 
Special attention given to foreign shorthand. 
Shorter courses in any secretarial subject. 
Apply 46 Grosvenor Place. S.W.1 (Tel. Sloane 611). 





HE TRIANGLE Secretarial Training College, South 
Molton St., W.1. Founded rgto. May. 5306-8. 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


D* 
Recognised Endowed Schoo! for Girls. 
Moderate inclusive tee tor board, tuition and books, 





WILLIAMS’ | SCHOOL, 
NORTH WALES. 


DOLGELLEY, 


HEAD-MISTRESS : 
Miss E. C. NIGHTINGALE, M.A. 





AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Public school 

on individual lines tor girls trom 10-19. Playing 

fields, park, woodland 93 acres. Riding Swimming. 

Girls are prepared for usual examinations and for the 

University entrance or may specialise in Languages. Art, 
Music, Domestic Sevence. Fees £120-£180 p.a. 





ILLCOURT, GLENAGEARY, NEAR KINGS- 
TOWN, CO. DUBLIN. 

Boarding School (only) for girls 8-17. All standard 
English Examinations. Fine premises, 13 acres of 
ground. Highly qualified staff, resident hospital nurse. 
Fees £100-£120. : 

Heid-Mistresses, the Musses PALMER, late of the 
Cheltenham Ladies’ College. 





OWTHER COLLEGE FOR 
L ABERGELE, NORTH 

Headmistress: Miss K. I. Sayers, M.A. Cantab. 

Chairman: Sir Ronald Macreay, G.C.M.G. 

Examinations for Junior, Senior, and Music Entrance 
SCHOLARSHIPS, of the nominal value trom £40— 
£80 per annum from four to six years, will be held in 
March, 1939. Candidates must be under 1§ on 
January 31st, 1939. Exhibitions may also be available 
for girls of ability who do not reach scholarship standard. 
Normal inclusive fee £144 per annum.—For further 
particulars apply to the HEADMISTRESS. 


GIRLS, NEAR 
/ALES. 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





QOOTHAM YORK. 





SCHOOL, 

| hoarding School for boys, under management of a 
| Committee of the Society of Friends. Entrance 
| Scholarship examination in March. Apply before 
’ February 20th to HEADMASTER, 
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PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGES 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, 37 Lansdown’ Road, Bedford. 
Principal, Miss STANSFELD; — Vice- Principal, Miss 
Petit. Students are trained in this College to become 
teachers of gymnastics. The course of training extends 
over 3 years and includes Educational and Medical 
Gymnastics. Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, 
Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees £165 per annum.— 
For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 











EDUCATIONAL 


EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
REGENT’S PARK, N.W. I. 





PUBLIC LECTURES AT 5.15 P.M. 

January 19th.—The Stevenson Lecture: “ The 
Significance of the Community Centre in English Social 
and Political Life,” by PROFESSOR ERNEST 
BARKER, LITT.D., D.LITT., LL.D 

February 16th.—The Fawcett Lecture: ‘“‘ Women 
as Civil Servants—A History of the last Seventy 
Years,” by MISS HILDA MARTINDALE, C.B.E. 

February oth.—Lecture arranged under the joint 
auspices of Bedford College for Women and the Society 
for the Protection of Science and Learning in rec 
with work being done for Academic Refugees: “* W 
should Science and Learning be_ protected?” wl 
PROFESSOR GILBERT MURRAY, LL.D., 
DLT... LITT.D. 

Admission free by ticket on application to the 
SECRETARY, stating date and sending stamped addressed 
envelope. 





DAVIES’S 
Home Civil, F.O., Consular, Taxes 
Private tuition or lectures in all subjects. 

New intensive courses French and German. 
Over 450 successes since 1y37. 
Candidates may begin work at any time. 
Sussex House, 1 Holland Park, W.11. Park 9871-4. 


 hecleiaetedeas 2B COACHING. 





If a speedy pass in this, or any other examination, 
is essential to your boy’s future, we can obtain it for 
him more surely, _ certainly at less expense than most. 

TEN YEARS’ RESULTS: 99% SUCCESSES. 

ONE FEE COVERS ALL TUITION COSTS 
UNTIL A PASS IS SECURED. 

Matriculation Fee: 15-50 guineas, according to 
standard already attained. No _ extras. 

Parents can budget with certainty tor their boy’s 
successful education. Compare the maximum _ fee 
above with the equivalent of two years’ school fees. 
Students may commence studies at avi t‘me. Boarding 
accommodation at reasonable iat. 

Prospectus from: THE i+IRECTOR OF COACHING, 
“WyncotTt COLLEGE” (established 60 years), 154 
Brigstock Road, Thornton Heath. Croy:on. 





SOUTH AFRICA 









by ELLERMAN 
& BUCKNALL 


the service which main- 
tains a high standard of 
excellence, combining the 
amenities of - comfortable 
sea travel with economic 
rates. 


CAPETOWN —_ Vom 
from £40} Regular Service to: 


Pomneaee | Berto EASY LoWaON 
fom a6 DURBAN & LOURENCO 
MAROUES & BEIRA 
Steamers designed and equipped 
for tropical conditions. All 
outside cabins with window or 
porthole. Spacious public 
rooms and extensive me 
nade decks. Every facility for 
sport and.recreation. Write 
for schedule of sailings. 


ee BS 
& BUCKNALL 


STEAMSHIP COMPANY LTD., 


104-6 Leadenhall St., 1 te E.C. 3. 
Avenue ——_—_————— 
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AUTHORS, TYPEWRITERS, &c. 








MUSIC 
Qe READING and Memorising. Proved system. 
\) Ensures immediate results. Special course for 
beginners.—PENROSE, 166 Notting Hill Gate, W.11. 








I EARN TO WRITE ARTICLES AND STORIES. 
|4 Make spare hours profitable. Booklet free.— 
RFGENT INSTITUT: (Dept. 85), Palace Gate. W.8. 


| ITERARY Typewrtg., Trans.,&c.,promptlyex.,MSS, 
_d1s. 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. 1,000.—Miss N. 
McFarLangE(C), TheStudy ,96MarinePde., Leigh-on- Sea. 











CINEMAS 


CADEMY CINE! M A, 
Oxtord Street. Ger. 2g81. 
DANIELLE DARRIEUX :n “ Katia” (A). 
PAULA WESSELY and ANTON WALBROOK in 
* Maskerade ” (A). Also “ Britain Expects ” (A). 


| TDERKELEY C inema, Berkeley St. May. 8505. Pierre 
Fresnay in “‘ Cheri-Bibi ” (A). Also Merle Oberon 
& Laurence Olivier in “The Divorce ot Lady X” (A) 














FOR SALE 


NOTTAGE SUITABLE for CONVERSION near 
/ small village, immune from development, on 
edge ot Berkshire downs. § bed, 3 reception. Water, 
electricity, &c.. installed. Large garden. South aspect. 
Station and river 3 miles. Golf-course 1 mile. London 
49 miles. 
FREEHOLD £995 or near offer. 
Write Box M. 22, The Spectator, 99 Gower Street, W.C.1 











ENIN IN OCTOBER ”’—a great Soviet film. 
4 Cambridge Theatre, Sat., Jaiuuary 14th—2 per- 


formances 6 and 8.45 p.m. All seats resvd. Is. 6d., 
2s. 6d., 3s. 6d. and §s. 9d. (inc. tax), from “‘ Russia 
Today,” 8 Red Lion Square, W.C. 1, and CoLLets 
BooxsHop, 66 C haring Cross Road, ; 





LIBRARED 





ONDON LIBRARY, 
S SQUARE, S.W.1 









Entrance Fee, £3 3s.; annuai subscription, £4 4s. 
Candidates under 30 years of age will be admitted 
WITHOUT ENTRANCE FEE, 

Town members allowed 10 VQumes at a time; 
Country 15.—Apply SECRETARY. 





WANTED TO PURCHASE 


i] EADY CASH WAITING.—I give the HIGHEST 
» PRICES OBTAINABLE for your REVIEW 
COPIES.—T, J. GAsTon, 76 Strand, W.C.2 (Tem. 3048) 











FRESH FRUIT 


AFFA ORANGES, Case 180 Finest Juicy 16s. Case 
e 80 Large Seedless Grapefruit 16s. Case half 
Oranges, half Grapefruit, 17s. Carriage paid. Cash 
with order.—SuUNRIPE Fruit, V6, Pierhead, Liverpool. 














MISCELLANEOUS 


| ONEGAL handwoven Tweed, selected. Handknit 
Stockings and Wader Socks. Tweed patterns tree 
on request. — MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo. Irish Free State, 





HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES ~ 


B' ELGRAVE CLUBLTD. (96 Belgrave Road, S. Way 1) 
—Room and breakfast, 5s. 6d. a night, or 365, 
w veekly: with dinner 6s. 6d. or 2 gns. week'y.—Vict. 3347, 








7\DINBURGH.—THE ALISON HOTEL.—Meiville 
‘4Crescent. Tgms.: “Melcrest” Edinburgh. Tel. 3129¢, 


——— YOURSELVES in English Country, 








Ask tor Descriptive List (3d. post free) of 180 INNS 
and HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLES’ REFRESHMENT HOUSE 
ASSOCIATION, LTD. 
POR. H..A;, Lip., St. GeorGe’s House, 193 ReGenr 
Street, W.r. 





.{ALTDEAN, Brighton. GLENDOWER, first-class 
h guest house. Tel.: Rottingdean 9552. 


¥OUTHSEA.—SOLENT priv. Hotel, South Parade, 
facing sea, fascinating views ships. —Brochure, 


ORQUAY, SEASCAPE HOTEL. — Beautifully 
situated ; central position; established 20 years, 
Southern aspect with full view of Torbay. Our 
reputation for good English fare has always been a 
noted feature. Individual diets studied. Hot and cold 
water ; radiators, gas or electric fires ; central heating 
papi ged ; lounges sunny and well heated; com- 
stable beds. Hard tennis court, croquet, miniature 
volt course, games’ room, garage, private park and 
aoations. Reduced Winter terms. Summer terms 
trom 3} gns.—Resident Director: Mrs. HARRISON. 











7. CLUB LTD., 21 St. George’s Sq. 'S.Wa Wu 
—Room and breakfast 53. +» one night only 5s. 6d, 
or 30s. weekly; with dinner 6s. 6d. night or 3§s, to 
2 gns. weekly.—Vict. 7289. 











HOTELS 


' 8ELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 

| as5 *XHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 

; BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAVEN. 
BOXHILL (Dorking, Su:rey),—BURFORD BRIDGE 


H 

CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVERSITY ARMS. 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales). > BRYN-TYRCH. 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 
CRIEFF (Perths). mrt OL HYDRO. 
EASTBOURNE.—CAVEND 

—PARK GATES. 
EDINBURGH.—AL geen 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK. 
¥ ALMOUTH verge fs NE SALMOUTH. 
KILEY (Yorks).—LINKFIELD, PRIMROSE VALLEy, 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants).—FOX & PELICAN. 
HARROGATE.—CAIRN HYDRO. 

—HARLOW MANOR HOTEL, 

ies ienalieee STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 


KESWiICK.—KESWICK. 
KINLOCH RANNOCH (Perths.)-LOCH RANNOCH 
LEAMINGTON SPA —ALKERTON HOUSE. 

ENT. 


, LEATHERHEAD. —RED | HOUSE: 
LOCH AWE (Argyllshire).—LOCH AWE, 
LO NDON.—THACKERAY HOTEL, 
Great woos vane W.C.1, 
er ED SERVICE 
-102 coemmesl Road, S.W.7. 
MANCHESTER. —BOWDON HYDRO. 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S HYDRO. 
MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS. 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD. —MANOR HOUSE, 
NAIRN (Nairnshire)—-GOLF VIEW 
—ROYAL M ARINE. 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE, 
PORTREE (Isle of Skye).—ROYA 
"ORT ST. MARY (1.0.M.)—PERWICK Bay & LINKS 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey). en 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA. —GRAN 
ST. IVES (Cornwall). * TREGENNA CASTLE, 
ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—ADELPHI HOTEL 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 
SCARBOROUGH.—BROMPTON HALL COUN- 
TRY HOTEL. 
SCOURIE (Sutherland).—SCOURIE, 
SKYE.—FLODIGARRY HOTEL. 
SOUTHPORT.—HESKETH PK., HYDRO Hore, 
—PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL. 
SYTRATHPEFFER SPA Lc 7 —BEN WYVIS 
TAMWORTH (Staffs).—CAST 
’ NMOUTH iishopalgatcn. —HUNTLY. 
' ORQUAY.—PALACE. 
—ROSLYN HALL. 
UPPINGHAM.—FALCON HOTEL. 
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